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Number 641 


Volume XXV 


SOME POLICIES FOR A SMALL 
COLLEGE’ 


Tue president of your Alumni Associa- 
tion has asked me to express my views as 
to the policies that would be most advan- 
tageous to a small college like St. Stephen’s. 
This is one of the most flattering tasks ever 
Yet I approach the subject 
If there is one 


assigned me, 
with considerable timidity. 
dividual more obnoxious than another to 

e average collegian, it is the casual visitor 
to his institution who knows nothing of its 
ditions, history and ambitions, and yet 
persists in airing his theories and colossal 
ignorance. The students and graduates of 
college thus afflicted are usually wise 
izh to avoid any meeting where such a 
corist is scheduled to speak, but in the 
resent instance he has you so completely 
rnered that as a matter of courtesy you 
not well escape until he has accom- 
fell design. Moreover, the 
idmirable statement that President Bell 
is already given us concerning the retro- 


plished his 


et and prospect of the college makes it 
ertain that the tiller of the good ship St. 
“tephen’s is in safe hands and that the ves- 
scl needs no steering from the outside. 

In faet, the chief impression upon my 
mind in the matter is that the pilot of St. 
Stephen’s knows, as a pilot should, exactly 
where he is intending to go. His course is 

arted and his compass is true. These 

ould seem to be axiomatic requirements, 
but, as far as external evidence goes, it 
ippears to be rather a rare occurrence for 
the average college to have anything like a 

' Address before Alumni Association of St. 
“tephen’s College, New York City, February 8, 
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definite goal or instrument of orientation. 
The object of the English universities has 
been said to be ‘‘the making of an English 
gentleman,’’ whatever that may mean, and 
the average American institution is even 
more vague in stating its purpose. We 
Americans send our boys to college on the 
strength of the assertion by the authorities 
that they will get ‘‘a training,’’ ‘‘a prep- 
aration for life,’’ ‘‘a disciplined mind,’’ or 
‘*a liberal education,’’ but can any of them 
define these terms or give a substantial 
basis for the faith that is in them? Presi- 
dent Butler tells us that, out of the one 
hundred or more universities in this coun- 
try, but five—Harvard, Columbia, Cornell, 
Johns Hopkins, Chicago—have ever had 
any real goal either at their inception or 
any other time, and that the rest have 
grown up without aim by accretions— 
pretty much according to whatsoever fea- 
tures have happened to appeal to various 
freakish benefactors. This for 
the amorphous, chaotic and inchoate ap- 


accounts 


pearance of many American universities. 
What, then, shall we say of the aim in the 
five hundred or more colleges in this coun- 
try? I greatly fear that they can not make 
even as good a showing as the universities. 
The proportion of them that has ever pos- 
sessed clear objectives, fundamental prin- 
ciples of control, and methods tending to 
make these principles a reality, must be 
considerably smaller. It seems as if their 
numbers might possibly be counted upon 
the fingers of our hands. If their graduates 
arrive at any efficiency or distinction at all, 
it is largely because of happy accident and 
because the material composing the student 
body was well selected in the first place. A 
natural development has come to pass 
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through initial equipment, rather than by 
virtue of training at the college. 

It is assuredly an innovation for a col- 
lege to hold, as St. Stephen’s does, that it 
is of value to decide in advance just what 
it wishes to accomplish and to take thought 
as to how this may most effectively be done. 
It is equally refreshing to learn that the 
chief principle controlling the training at 
St. Stephen’s is that of hard intellectual 
This, too, seems like a novel goal for 
the 


labor. 
the 
main objects are too frequently held to be 


twentieth century college, where 
a victorious football eleven or a reeord for 
the hundred yards dash, an ability to per- 
form the charleston or the black bottom, or 
to execute the latest initiation stunt or con- 
duct the most extravagant reception at a 
fraternity. 

Does all this sound jaundiced and pessi- 
mistic? It should not, for eventually the 
colleges are bound to work their way out of 
the present confusion. They have done so 
before and will again. It is evident, how- 
ever, that St. Stephen’s has pointed the 
way. The solution must come through a 
clear definition of their goal, such as St. 
Stephen’s has formed, and a desire and 
intention to have matters of first impor- 
tance take the first place. 
leges have altogether lost their perspective 
and tend, as President Woodrow Wilson 
said, to allow ‘‘the side-show to swallow up 
the main tent.”’ these circum- 
stances, it is searcely to be wondered at that 
the distinguished of Princeton 
declared himself ‘‘tired of being president 
of a country club,’’ or that the idlers were 
glad to see him resign. We ean not at all 
agree with the remarkable parody attrib- 
uted to President MeCosh: 


Too many col- 


Under 


executive 


’Tis better to have gone and loafed 
Than never to have gone at all. 


Industry and perseverance are indispen- 
sable to any real achievement in life, and 
if the colleges are to allow men to form the 
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habit of loafing, it would seem as if they 
had largely lost their function. Leadership On 
can never be attained by the indolent and 
weak-willed, and the faculty and trustees 
who permit endowment funds to be used to 
this end are clearly guilty of malfeasance 
in office. 

Over and beyond this habit of genuin 
intellectual industry, it is well that St. tne 
Stephen's aims to train its students to 
approach the problems of life rationally 
and with an open mind. A college should 
stress the need of analyzing all subjects 
and of approaching them fearlessly and 
with independence. It has been too much 
the custom of professors to cultivate the 
ex cathedra attitude in themselves and to 
demand the ipse dizit frame of mind in 
their students. The result is that the lat 
ter study the subject less than they do th: 
professors. Long before the end of th 
term many a class has catalogued and 
ventoried each one of the instructor's pecu 
liar angles, pet thoughts and even expres- 
sions and illustrations, and treasured them 
up against the day of reckoning. Students 
often act like sponges, absorbing every por 
tion of fluid discourse during the term, and 
giving it back when squeezed on the exami 
nation—and remaining quite dry _ ever 
‘“*‘Mr. Dooley’’ (Finley Peter 
Dunne) cleverly depicts the college presi 


afterward. 


dent as asking an entering student: ‘‘ And 
now, my young frind, fwat cour-r-ses wad 


ye loike to have me lear-r-ned profissors 


study for yez?’’ Ironical and exaggerated! * 
Yes, but the skit does, after all, contain ae 
an element of truth. N 

This description, however, should not b » 
interpreted to mean that a course of stud) 
in order to produce intellectual labor and th 
independence, must be uninteresting to th 
student. Such a ‘‘formal discipline’’ cot : 


ception of academic training Mr. Doole) 
likewise travesties by saying of the presen! 
day college: ‘‘It don’t mek any difference 
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fwat ye study, so long as ye don’t loike it.’’ 
On the contrary, unless my observation has 
been faulty, the professors of any reputable 
college will agree that the essence of good 
teaching is the cultivation of interest, and 

at no student ever really works hard 
unless he is animated by a genuine interest 
in his subject. Who is it that fails to hear 
the dinner bell or breaks down from over- 
work? Is it the fellow who is studying 
something he detests, but is required to 
take? Not much. It is rather the man who 
s so absorbed in his work that he is abso- 
lutely lost to the world and to even his own 
physieal needs. 

()f course, this intrinsie interest is not 
to be confused with that attitude-of ficti- 

us and transient interest which some in- 
structors manage to produce by making 
themselves, by telling funny 
stories, or by using modern slang, with the 
lea that they are getting down to the level 
i the students. Real teachers have little 
ise for such an effort to sugar-coat the pill, 
ind the best students have seant respect for 
1 professional Charlie Chaplin. The class 
nay retain his anties, story or slang, with- 
out reealling at all what it was intended to 
illustrate, and the most serious members of 
the group resent the implied estimate of 
their intelligence. The only person who 

in challenge the interest of his students is 
the professor who is on fire with enthusiasm 
tor his subjeet and understands both it and 
the young men he is teaching. He will see 
that they are taught to love the new field 
and to revel in it. 

Nor will he confine his efforts to formal 
instruction in the classroom, but will desire 
'o bring his pupils into constant contact 
with the subject through informal relations 
on the campus, in the field, and in his own 
room as well. In this way the very spirit 
of the tutorial system should be realized at 
“t. Stephen’s, for where can the opportu- 
nities for such interest and guidance be 


better developed than in an environment so 


lowns of 
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removed from distraction and all extrane- 
ous activities as that at Annandale? 

One of the results of the policies outlined 
should be the building up of a strong fac- 
ulty. No one save a man of character, per- 
sonality and polish, as well as scholarship 
and teaching ability, can stand so gruelling 
a test. But the authorities of an ambitious 
college should perceive that if they expect 
to retain the services of such men very long 
a generous compensation must be forthcom- 
ing. Even if an efficient corps of profes- 
sors, through devotion to ideals and long 
association with the institution, should all 
be willing to remain until their day of re- 
tirement, it would be impossible to obtain 
successors of equal standing, as these mem- 
bers pass on, unless the competition with 
other institutions of greater wealth can be 
met. ‘‘Man can not live by bread alone,’’ 
but he must have the bread—and occasion- 
ally be able to secure the latest works and 
equipment in his field, if he is to keep up 
with the procession. This is the most 
urgent of many reasons why the friends of 
St. Stephen's and of effective higher educa- 
tion in general should do all within their 
power to secure the modest increase in en- 
dowment that is being sought for the 
college. 

As vital an element in the St. Stephen’s 
program as any yet mentioned, however, is 
its express policy of the elimination of weak 
students. The most important factor in the 
success of any man is that with which he 
is endowed by the Creator. No one can 
ever adequately compensate for the fatal 
error of choosing one’s ancestors unwisely. 
With all that a college can accomplish in 
the way of training, its most effective step 
toward repute will ever be the selection of 
the best human material upon which to 
work. If a small college is to justify the 
large expenditures that are necessary to 
make it a going concern, it must frankly, 
though unobtrusively, sever the relations of 
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such students as do not possess the mental- 
ity necessary for intellectual leadership. 
This assertion is not intended, of course, 
as advocacy of that ruthless slaughter of 
students takes at the 
middle of their first year in college. One 


which often place 
of the greatest sins of which the modern 
large college or university is guilty is that 
of dismissing freshmen, who have, after all, 
been cut loose but a few months from the 
swaddling clothes of the preparatory school, 
before they have gained any real ideas of 
responsibility or have become at all ac- 
quainted with their 
Such dismissal has produced a permanent 


new environment. 
inferiority complex in many an estimable 
youth, and it has frequently been found 
that a student who makes a partial or com- 
plete failure in the first term of the fresh- 
man year is able to develop into a man of 
large caliber when given a fair trial 

But after a student has been at the col 
lege for two years and has shown himself 
to be a person of rather ordinary ability, 
an institution that is seeking to train lead 
ers may well decide to suggest that it will 
be wisest for him to leave the institution 
He may even have been able to pass all the 
necessary tests and yet properly be encour- 
aged to go. If he does not or can not aspire 
to intellectual leadership, he may with rea- 
son be advised either to enter some practical 
and respectable avenue in life not requiring 
intellectual superiority, or else to secure a 
transfer to one of the 
that are training vast numbers of mediocre 
There can be 


larger institutions 


men on the wholesale plan 
no disgrace attached to the fact that one 
does not rank above the average in intel- 
lect, and there are abundant opportunities 
for usefulness where the sort of 


tion that a select small college seeks to give 


prepara- 


is not required. 

Then the students that are retained dur- 
ing the last two years should be permitted 
to specialize in some field that has appealed 
to them and to give all their time to study- 
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ing for honors in this subject. They should 
be emancipated from the restrictions of the 
classroom, and given an opportunity to 
pursue their work freely under the tute. 
lage of a specialist, who shall serve as 
‘*philosopher, guide, and friend.’’ A num- 
ber of colleges have now adopted such a 
policy, but in no other is it more fully 
developed or frankly avowed than at St 
Stephen's. The result has been that when 
these more gifted youths enter upon gradu- 
ate study at some large university, it has 
been found that they have already com 
pleted the equivalent of a full 
That is to say, within th 


year of 
advanced work. 
four years of undergraduate training at 
such colleges as St. Stephen’s five years of 
actual work may easily be accomplished. 
At this point it 
asked what right has St. Stephen’s or any 


will undoubtedly be 


other college to endeavor to separate th 
intellectual sheep from the goats. Is not 
such a procedure distinctly undemocratic 
This econeeption of democracy, which is al 
together too common in America, is most 
The never in the | 
) 


people alike, with equal 


unfortunate. Creator 


world made al! 
ability and possibilities, and the sooner we 
recognize this in education the better it will 
For the sake of the 


welfare of society we should give to all an 


be for all coneerned 


equal opportunity to develop to their 
utmost capacity, but at the same tim 
understand from the start that this ca M 


never mean the same kind or amount of 


education for all. We have been most w 
wise in determining the degree of training 


shall 
There is nothing more pathetic in the wor 


that we undertake in a given cas 
than the spectacle of a youth vainly e 
deavoring to raise the ponderous weight 

a college education when it is quite beyor 


He 


an annoyance to the professors and a hi 


his intellectual strength is not only 


drance to the proper training of the mor 


able members of the elass, but he is a bu! 
den to himself and eventually will be 


+ 1] 
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society. Let us try to remember that not 
all Americans can do everything, and that 
there are useful and honorable fields of 
activity in life that do not require a college 
education. 

Moreover, the creation of leaders is no 
small matter, but is one of the most essen- 
tial functions of college education. The 
importance of leaders to democracy itself, 
especially at the present time, when we are 
struggling hard to steer clear of the Seylla 
and Charybdis of sovietism and dictator- 
ship alike, is beyond all caleulation. The 
average individual has a serviceable part 
to play in life and can perform the ordi- 
nary activities and help to conserve the 
achievements of society, but we must al- 
ways look to his intellectual superiors for 
the leadership and direction that will keep 
us clear of confusion and oppression. If 
demoeracy is to be preserved and advanced, 
it must be through trained leaders. Some 
colleges may well make this function their 
distinet purpose, even if demagogues accuse 
them of aristocracy and _ exclusiveness. 
They will be the real servants of democ- 
racy. 

Such, at any rate, should be the main 
mission of St. Stephen’s. You will, I am 
sure, agree that such an aspiration may 
well fire the imagination of any loyal 
alumnus. Are you ready to do your share? 
A poliey of this sort, while eminently worth 
while, is an expensive one, for the per 
capita cost of such individual attention and 
with such a limited clientéle is necessarily 

cher than any training given on the 
wholesale plan. The burden must largely 
fall upon you. The alumni of St. 
Stephen's have in large measure entered a 
profession that is far from _ lucrative, 
though rich in its effects upon human life, 
and you ean searcely be expected to con- 
tribute large amounts yourselves. But it 
is not so important that you give sums of 
great magnitude as that you set the exam- 
ple to others by giving something. If those 
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who have reaped the benefit of the training 
are not willing to acknowledge its value in 
some substantial way, can any one else be 
expected to do so? 

It should be remembered that the giving 
of numerous small contributions with regu- 
larity each year produces an astounding 
sum in the aggregate. Likewise a timely 
word from you in behalf of Alma Mater 
will often influence people of wealth who 
have put their trust in you. It may well 
be that outsiders with great possessions, 
when they perceive what you are doing and 
realize the genuine worth of the college, 
will be moved to acts of large beneficence. 
I have little doubt but that as educational 
benefactors generally come to appreciate 
what this adventure in educational sanity 
means to democracy and the common wel- 
fare, they will open their purses wide and 
give with generosity. The recent removal 
of creedal barriers should likewise greatly 
broaden the streams of benevolence flowing 
in the direction of St. Stephen’s College. 

FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 

THE UNIVERSITY OF THE 


SraTe or New York, 
AuBany, N. Y. 





THE NEED OF A NATIONAL CODE 
OF ETHICS FOR TEACHERS' 


Canons of ethics, that is, definite stand- 
ards of conduct, for the members of a trade 
or profession do not spring up over night; 
they are the result of a gradual evolution— 
an evolution extending over a term of years 
almost as extensive as the life of the oecu- 
pation. The evolution of canons of ethies 
among the members of an occupation pro- 
ceeds somewhat as follows: 

A new occupation arises in response to 
the demand of society for men to perform 
a new type of work. As soon as the oceu- 


1An address before Section Q (Education) of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, meeting in Philadelphia, December 28, 
1926. 
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pation has attained a certain degree of ma- 
turity and of stability, there comes a feel- 
ing of group consciousness on the part of 
the members of the occupation; that is, the 
members come to realize that they are 
working together in a mutual and worth- 
while cause. Coincident with this feeling 
of group consciousness, or immediately fol- 
lowing it, there comes a feeling of pride in 
the occupation and a desire to do something 
to further the progress of it. In due course 
of time certain standards of conduct, which 
members of the occupation are expected to 
follow in their relations with one another 
and with the public, evolve. In brief, every 
group gradually evolves an unwritten code 
of ethies by which its members are expected 
to order their conduct. Unwritten codes 
always precede written codes. 

Reasons for the formulation of codes of 
ethics are not difficult to seek. In the first 
place, there is in every group a fringe of 
unscrupulous persons, who, for selfish pur- 
poses, will violate accepted standards of 
conduct, and particularly will they violate 
these standards if they are not expressed in 
writing; every group has its quota of Judas 
Iseariots. In the second place, every group 
has its quota of members who, because they 
have only lately become members of the 
group, or for some other reason, do not 
know what is right and what is wrong; 
these persons oftentimes violate the canons 
of ethics simply because they do not know 
any better. These violations, whether in- 
tentional or unintentional, become a menace 
to the well-being both of society and of the 
group; consequently those persons who en- 
gage in such unethical practices must be 
checked, reined and guided. Codes of ethies 
afford such guides, reins and checks; they 
set up standards of conduct; they depict 
the line of march. 

The advantages of having written codes 
of ethies are aptly stated in the words of 
Franklin D. Jones. Says he: 


a celal. 
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The ideals of men best project themselves into 
reality when crystallized in written documents. . . 
In every line of human activity, a united written 
expression of that which is best for the common 
good becomes a strong foree for progress. The 


mere expression clarifies the general statement. 


Similar values for written codes are 
claimed by the business methods committee 
of Rotary International; that committee 
affirms that ‘‘experience has shown written 
codes of standards governing business rela- 
tions to be essential to the progress and de- 
velopment of every trade and profession.’ 

A code of ethies, then, is simply a list of 
rules and regulations governing the more 
common, the more important, and the chief 
friction-causing relations of a group of 
people with common interests. It is a list 
of ‘‘thou shalts’’ and of ‘‘thou shalt nots’’ 
for a particular group. It deals with the 
obligations, virtues, sins and vices of such 
group. It is not meant to be a guide for 
general morality; it does not essay to sup 
plant the decalogue. 

During recent years there has been a 
marked movement toward the adoption of 
written codes of ethics. Contrary to com 
mon belief, however, these written codes are 
by no means of recent origin, for the proto 
type of such existed as early as the fourth 
eentury B. C. In that century, Hippoe 
rates promulgated his famous Oath—an 
oath which, because of the loyalty which it 
affirms for the profession of medicine and 
for the public, has lived to guide the con 
duct of physicians even to this day; the 
American Medical Association embodies in 
its ‘‘prineiples of medical ethics’’ the lofty 
ideals expressed in that ancient oath. Be 
cause of its unusual altruism, I shall quote 
the ending of the oath; the ending reads: 

While I continue to keep this oath unviolated, 
may it be granted to me to enjoy life and the prac 
tice of the art, respected by all men in all time! 
But should I trespass and violate this oath, may 


the reverse be my lot! 


In 1836, David Hoffman, of Baltimore, 
drew up a set of legal resolutions, which 
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were based upon the philosophy of Black- 
stone. It is worth noting that the present 
‘canons of ethics of the American Bar As- 
sociation’’ are based largely upon the Hoff- 
man resolutions. In 1852, the American 
Pharmaceutical Association formulated a 
code of ethics which is the one largely in 
use to-day. In 1866, the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association adopted its code, 
which, with slight revision, is the present 
code of that association. 

Following 1866, only a few codes were 
adopted until the opening of the twentieth 
century. At about the latter date, due to 
the rise of many new trades, professions, 
clubs and other organizations, the move- 
ment became a positive one, thongh it did 
momentum until about 


not reach large 


1920. 


Whether the relation is casual or 
merely fortuitous can not be determined ; 


nevertheless, it is interesting to observe 
that a distinet impetus toward the adoption 
of such codes came immediately following 
the World War. Perhaps the codes came 
as an aftermath of the war, a time in which 
countless millions of people gratuitously 
aid aside the mere money-making motive 
for the motive of service. Or did they come 
is an attempt to guide conduct, which 
tended so frequently to be unorthodox and 
selfish during the post-war years? 

Whatever the reason for the recently 
rapid development of the codes may be, the 

ict remains that each year since 1920 has 
seen the formulation and the adoption of 
dozens of such codes. More than three hun- 
lred trades and professions now have codes, 
and it seems reasonable to prophesy that 
within a few years there will be few organi- 
zations without such. 

The that 
codes inelude a wide range of activities, in- 
cluding those of artisans, tradesmen, manu- 
faecturers, merchants, professional men and 
members of clubs. Representative organi- 
zations that have adopted codes are: Amer- 
ican Association of Engineers; American 


organizations have adopted 
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Bakers’ Association; American Bar Asso- 
ciation; American Dental Association; 
American Institute of Architects; Amer- 
ican Medical Association; Biseuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers’ Association of 
America; Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; Motion Picture Theater 
Owners of America; Nationa! Association 
of Ice Cream Manufacturers; National 
Association of Men’s Straw Hat Manufac- 
turers; National Association of Retail 
Grocers ; National Poultry, Butter and Egg 
Association; National Selected Morticians, 
and Rotary International. 

Ineluded in the list of organizations that 
have adopted codes of ethies are thirty 
state teachers’ associations. Of the associa- 
tions of the remaining eighteen states, prac- 
tically all have either appointed committees 
to formulate codes or have the matter under 
advisement. 

Compared with the members of other 
professions, teachers have been tardy in 
adopting such codes. The state teachers’ 
association of Georgia was the first to take 
such action in 1896; California followed in 
1904, and Alabama took action in 1908, it 
being the third state to do so. Most of the 
state associations have adopted their codes 
within the last three or four years. 

An analysis of the thirty codes of ethics 
that have been adopted by state teachers’ 
associations shows, as would be expected, 
that their pronouncements are very similar. 
In some minor matters, however, the pro- 
fession does not seem to be agreed on what 
is ethical, for the pronouncements of some 
codes are antithetical to those of others; it 
should be said, though, that such antithesis 
is rare. In brief, these thirty codes seem to 
be in general agreement upon the following 
things: 

With regard to professional training and 
growth, they enjoin teachers constantly to 
improve themselves for their work, to keep 
an open mind and to affiliate with local, 
state and national associations of teachers. 
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Concerning salary and advancement in 
the profession, they condemn applying for 
positions not known to be vacant; recom- 
mend that when a position has been ac- 
cepted, other applications be withdrawn ; 
recommend that applications for positions 
go only to the superintendent or to the ex- 
ecutive head of the school system ; condemn 
the practice of accepting positions with un- 
savory conditions attaching thereto; con- 
demn self-advertisement, the use of ‘* pull,”’ 
the the 
monials, and of ‘‘to whom it may concern’”’ 


giving and using of false testi- 


testimonials; enjoin administrative officers 
to help worthy teachers to secure promo 
tions; condemn underbidding in salary; 
recommend equal pay for equal service and 
adequate compensation, and condemn ap 
plying for positions elsewhere merely to 
secure an increase in salary in one’s present 
position. 

On contracts and tenure, they condemn 
violations of contracts either on the part of 
teachers or boards of education without the 
consent of the other party to the contract; 
condemn any attempt by school officials to 
entice teachers to break contracts with their 
present employers; enjoin school officials to 
give early notice of reelection or dismissal 
of teachers and teachers to give early notice 
of intent to resign, and recommend perma- 
nent tenure for teachers during good be- 
havior and efficient service. 

Regarding relations between teachers. 
supervisors and administrators, they enjoin 
cooperation ; the 
head’’ of one’s immediate superior and of 
‘*going under the head’’ of one’s immediate 


subordinate; condemn irresponsible criti- 


condemn ‘‘going over 


cism of one’s predecessors, successors or 
colleagues; but enjoin the obligation of ex- 
posing those guilty of unprofessional prac- 
tices; condemn school board members who 
engage in such practices as nepotism or at- 
tempts to secure unearned favors for them- 
selves or for their children. 


On relations with pupils, they enjoin 
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teachers to deal with pupils in a spirit 
of kindness; condemn the divulging of any 
information regarding the peculiarities of 
a pupil that would tend to embarrass the 
pupil; condemn tutoring one’s pupils for 
pay; condemn any attempt on the part of 
teachers to foree their personal beliefs, 
particularly religious beliefs, upon their 
pupils; condemn the acceptance of pupils 
expelled from other schools until proper 
amends have been made; and affirm that 
the rights of children should always be pro 
tected 

Concerning relations with parents and 
with the community, 


tion with parents and the taking part in 


they enjoin coopera- 


community activities; condemn the taking 
part in factional disputes when to do so 
would result in injury to the school; on 
the other hand, they affirm that because 
of their positions, teachers do not lose the 
right to their beliefs. 

On relations with school publishing and 
supply houses, teachers’ agencies and busi- 
ness in general, they condemn the accept- 
ance of unearned commissions and royal 
the 
sample text-books; and enjoin that all avo 


ties, and unwarranted soliciting of 
cations and business transactions should be 
such as to dignify the profession 

On miscellaneous matters, they enjoin 
teachers so to conduct themselves in pri 
vate life that no reproach will be brought 
upon themselves or the profession ; recom 
mend that teachers encourage good pros 
pects to enter the profession and discourage 
poor candidates from entering; enjoin the 
regular performance of one’s duties with 
out shirking; and condemn practices of 
disparaging the profession. 

A perusal of the list of more than thre: 
hundred organizations that have adopted 
that 
teachers are the only professional group 
Physicians, law 


codes of ethies brings out the fact 


without a national code. 
yers, pharmacists, dentists, veterinary sur 
geons, architects, engineers and the mem 
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hers of seores of other professions and 
trades have national codes, but teachers, 
although they are engaged in by far the 
largest and the most important public 
business, do not yet have such. It is true 
many of the state teachers’ associa- 
ms have adopted codes, but a national 
code, such as all other professions have, is 
lacking. 
rhere is much evidence to show that the 
codes of ethies have done an excellent 
service, but, in my estimation, greater 
to the profession could be secured 
, a national code. To urge, then, the 
loption of a eode of ethies for the whole 
ession is the raison d’étre for this 
The benefits which would accrue 
n a national code of ethies for the 
whing profession may be summarized 


First, it would serve as a guide for the 
rant, that is, those who desire to do, 
will do, the professional thing when 
know it. As has already been re- 


rked, many teachers engage in unpro- 
essional practices because they do not 
w any better; this is particularly true 
those who are entering the profession. 
A national code would facilitate the ac- 
lainting of novitiates with the canons of 
es of the profession. I understand that 
medical schools and the law schools 
ike sure that all their students, before 
graduation, know the pronouncements of 
r respective codes. 
Second, it would deter those who know 
difference between right and wrong 
‘rom doing the wrong, because they would 
reminded in definite terms that unpro- 

‘sional practice was discountenanced by 
the whole profession. 

Third, it would beget dignity for the 
profession, since it would have the endorse- 
ment of the whole body of teachers, num- 
bering now almost one million. Having 
such endorsement, it would be more likely 









to be respected both by the public and by 
the members of the profession. 

Warp G. REEDER 
Onto STaTE UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE INCOME TAX ON BRITISH 
SCHOOLS 

Mr. Winston Cuurcui.t, Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer, received last month a depu- 
tation of members of Parliament and others 
who desired to impress upon him the propriety 
of inserting in the next finance bill a clause 
exempting certain educational institutions from 
taxation of fees or other sums received by 
them in the course of carrying on the institu- 
tions, which are applicable, and applied solely, 
to the educational purposes of the institution. 

From the report in the London Times, we 
learn that the deputation was introduced by 
Mr. J. J. Withers, M.P., for Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and the speakers included Mr. Frank 
Fletcher, of Charterhouse, and Dr. Cyril Nor- 
wood, of Harrow, on behalf of the public 
schools; Mr. Geoffrey Radcliffe, bursar of New 
College, Oxford, on behalf of the colleges within 
the universities; and Sir Harry Reichel, vice 
chancellor of the University of Wales, on be- 
half of the universities. 

The speakers pointed out that exemption is 
already granted to all educational charities in 
respect of all lands, rents and annual pay- 
ments, and even in respect of the profits of a 
trade carried on by any charity if the work is 
carried on by beneficiaries of the charity and 
the profits are applied solely to the purposes 
of the charity, and wide exemptions have been 
granted to colleges and halls in universities and 
publie schools. It has been generally assumed 
that the intention of Parliament was to grant 
complete exemption in respect of all receipts 
which are applicable and applied solely to 
charitable purposes. In recent years, however, 
the commissioners of inland revenue have in 
numerous cases refused to continue exemptions 
to charities which had always theretofore been 
granted, and have sought to assess charities 
which had previously never been assessed. 

A similar attempt to extend the seope of 
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taxation of institutions which were exempt as 
charities was made in the year 1863, and an- 
other similar attempt was made in the year 
1890, and on both occasions the attempt was 
unsuccessful. The present attempt has so far 
succeeded in an unexpected manner. Amongst 
ether institutions which have been assessed for 
the first time are several of the great public 
schools which were compelled to raise their fees 
during and after the war. 

In most cases it was necessary in so doing 
to provide for capital expenditure and repay 
ment of loans spent on provision for increasing 
numbers, with the result that the receipts ex 
cceded the annual expenditure allowed for in 
come-tax purposes. Assessments were made on 
this basis and the ease of Brighton College was 
made a test case. The common sense of the 
community, as illustrated by two leading articles 
in the Times, recognized that the governing 
bodies of the publie schools were not in fact en 
gaged in trade, but were performing duties 
which they thought were beneficial to the com 
munity, and Mr. Justice Rowlatt so decided. 
The House of Lords, however, decided that 
from the income-tax point of view they are 


his decision there 


engaged in trade, and from t 
is no appeal. 
The deputation sugvested that the following 


clause should be inserted in the Finance Bill: 


Any university and any college or hall in any 


university of the United Kingdom and any public 


school shall | exempt from income-tax in respect 
of any profits or gains tor g part of the income 
of such university, ¢ llege, hall or publ * school 


which are applicable to educational purposes only 
so far as the same are applied to educational pur 


poses or lv. 


AMERICAN COLLEGES IN CHINA 

West Cuixna Unton UNIversITy, an interde- 
nominational college at Chengtu in West China, 
conducted by the missionary boards of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Northern Bap- 
tist Church, the United Chureh of Canada and 
two British societies, is reorganizing its staff 
to comply with the educational program of the 
Nationalist Party, according to word received 
by Dr. James M. Yard, at the American office 
of the university, 150 Fifth Avenue, from Miss 
Alice Brethorst, Dean of Women. This is the 
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second foreign university in China under Amer. 
ican auspices to so reorganize its staff and 
eurriculum. Canton Christian College of Ling 
nan University at Canton, of which Dr. James 


M. Henry, the former president, has become 


foreign adviser, was the first. Miss Brethorst 
reported that the university senate, the govern 
ing body of the school, had been reorganized 
with a majority of Chinese; second, that Lin 
coln Dsang, a Chinese graduate of Northwestern 
University, has been made vice-president and 
the acting head of the institution; that S. H 
Fong has been made dean of the Schoo! 
Education and Donald Say, a graduate 
Rochester Theological Seminary, dean of | 
School of Religion. Miss Brethorst is on 
nine missionaries connected with West China 
Union University who refused to leave Chengtu 
on Consular advice, declaring that they wer 
safe in Chinese hands. 

Dr. J. Stewart Nagle, executive secretary 
the Board of Trustees of Lingnan Universit) 
of which Canton Christian College is a part 
announced on April 4 that the university 
not expect to close because of the present sit 


ation in China. 

Under the recent arrangement made with t 
Cantonese Government it is believed that the ¢ 
eral situation throughout China will not necessit 
the withdrawal of the American staff fro 
university According to this arrangement, « 
member of the American staff now in the 
sity is there at the request of the Chinese 
selves Furthermore, n any of the children of 
Chinese authorities at Canton are students a 
university, so that there is likely to be no 
ruption of the work in spite of the annow 
that the Nanking and Bias Bay incidents 
caused some apprehension in Shameen, which is t 
foreign concession in Canton. The university 
not located at Shameen, but is five miles f 
there. Built up in the Chinese section it is ! 


upon as an essential part of their own city 


A memorial meeting for Dr. John E. W 
liams, Vice-president of Nanking University 
who was killed while the city was being loot 
by soldiers, was held by the Presbyte: 
Board of Foreign Missions. Dr. Du Bois > 
Morris, Presbyterian missionary on furl 


from Hwaiyuan, China, who for many ye 


was associated with Dr. Williams, and Pr 
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last 


ert E. Speer, secretary of the Presbyterian 
rd, who spent two weeks with Dr. Williams 
fall at Nanking, were the speakers. Ex- 


cerpts from Dr. Williams’s last letters to the 
board were read in which he showed apparently 
that he believed that a erisis for Nanking was 


mt 


vending. 


THE PROMOTION OF CHILDREN IN 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


ScpermnTENDENT Wat. McANprew has ad- 
iressed the following letter to the principals of 
ll the schools of Chicago: 


This is the time when your attention is concen- 


trate 


f your work of the semester. 


that 


| upon the summary of successes and failures 


No one can argue 
the city supplies you with teachers enough to 


ng every exceptional child, however short his 


nt set for the grade. 


1 of attendance, to the standard of achieve- 
Every student of educa- 


nal movements realizes that the traditional usage 
making promotion a reward for effort or with 


» ¢ 


ng promotion as « punishment for laziness, 
mduet, ete., has been supplanted by the more 
gent usage of placing children in grades 
e the greatest benefit to the children is likely. 
julletin No. 131, paragraph 274, June 1, 1926, 
mmarized the studies to show that 65 per cent. 
2 per cent. of repeaters do no better work the 
nd time than they do on the first experience 
he grade. Students of the problem expressed 
pinion that the small percentage of repeaters 
do better work during the second attempt may 


w improvement, not because they are repeating 


en? 


grade, but because they have gained mental 
irity due to their increased age. Where un 
factory pupils have been put on probation in 


‘next higher grade for six weeks, 75 per cent. 


t 
r 


a satisfactory rating; 85 per cent. of these 
ationers reach an unquestioned right of pro- 
ion after the first trial promotion. Whatever 
personal opinion is, we ean not disregard the 
its of these experiments. Repetition is too ex- 
ve to be required on the old, unproven theory. 
expensive in money and expensive in the lives 


hildren. In case of doubt, the advancement 


f the pupil is more likely to correct error than 


vy 


} 


oa 


ng him back. This is not a matter that can 


* settled by any general order from headquarters. 
'o set a limit to the number of repeaters would 


he ¢ 


) substitute for the judgment that should be 


exereised in each case, an absurd, mechanical re- 


juirement. 


But the experiment of trial promo- 


ns of children of unsatisfactory rating, subse- 
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quent special efforts by cooperation with parents, 
aid of brighter children, tabulation of the results 
of such an experiment, is fraught with such prom- 
ise that you, as a progressive schoolmaster, will, I 
am sure, be desirous to undertake it. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN 
AGRICULTURE 


Dr. C. H. Lang, chief of the Agricultural 
Edueation Service of the Federal Board for 
Voeational Edneation, has recently made the 
following statement in regard to the effective- 
ness of vocational training in agriculture: 


Five years ago the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education made a nation-wide study of this ques- 
tion and found conclusively that of the 7,552 
farm boys who had taken vocational agricultural 
work one or more years, 59 per cent. of them were 
actually engaged in farming, 6 per cent. were in 
related agricultural occupations and 9 per cent. 
had entered a state agricultural college. There is 
similar evidence being reported from the states 
from time to time which confirms the accuracy of 
the study referred to. The latest report that 
comes to our attention is that from the agricultural 
department in the Sycamore, Illinois, High School, 
which has been in operation six years up to last 
June. It is rather interesting to note the results 
achieved from the standpoint of the personnel 
which has gone through the department. 

The department was organized primarily for the 
purpose of training boys who came from the farms 
and who had a notion of going back to the farm 
after leaving high school. The results of the sur- 
vey made at Sycamore, IIl., follow: 

Total number of boys taking the course in agri- 
culture over six-year period, 99; boys graduating 
from high school, 49; boys who quit school before 
graduation, who still in high 
school, 23. 

Where are the 49 boys who have graduated? 
Boys who are on farms, 33; boys in other lines of 
work, 7; boys who are teaching, 2, and boys who 
are in college, 7. 

Where are the 27 boys who did not graduate? 
Boys who are on the farms, 18, and boys who are 
in other work, 9. 

Tt will be observed that 70 per cent. of all boys 
graduating from this high school and who took 
the vocational agricultural work are on farms at 
the present time. Some of the 33 boys who gradu- 
ated and are on the farm are in business for them- 
selves; others are working at home, while some are 
working out as hired help. 


boys are 


o7. 
mls 
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An investigation in nearly every case reveals 
that the boys who are on farms are utilizing 
the principles of better methods of farming in 
which they had experience practice while in 


high school. 


A SELF-SURVEY OF THE SCHOOLS OF 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 

To discover the needs of Fresno city for voea- 
tional education of its school pupils, and to 
plan for such training, Edwin A. Lee, director 
of the division of vocational education at the 
University of California and president of the 
Guidance Association, re- 


National Vocational 


Fresno schools 


This is the 


cently completed a survey of 
in relation to their 
first of what Dr. Lee hopes will be a series 


community. 


of community studies. 


Occupational activities and education in 
Fresno were studied in the following divisions: 
activities and education in agriculture, business, 
homemaking, trades and industries, music, and 
jlelds for young workers; employment of art 
in business, and guidance in employment and 
education. Ninety-one tables and ten charts 
illustrate the findings of the large staff which 
made the survey. 

Dr. Lee calls particular attention to the fact 
that 


in which the community of 


the Fresno survey is a cooperative study 
Fresno itself, the 


state department of vocational education, and 


the University of California through its divi- 


vocational education have worked to 


remarkable efficiency in the in 


sion of 
gether with 
vestigation. The second unique feature is that 
the survey has been actively directed by the 
men and women who are carrying out their own 
recommendations, rather than by a group of 
specialists called in from the outside. It is 
a “self-survey.” “In the third place, as the 
study progressed, needed changes were made 
was 


program instituted where it 


This is therefore a living survey 


and a new 
recommended. 
and not a dead record.” 

The general survey committee was: Walter 
R. Hepner, assistant superintendent of Fresno 


city schools, chairman; R. F. Aspinall, prin- 


cipal of Part-time High School; Arthur W. 
Bernhauer, chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce committee, and representing employers; 
John C. Beswick, state supervisor of trade and 
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industrial education; Clarence Dowd, secretary 
of the Fresno representing 
organized labor; Grayson N. Kefauver, director 


Labor Council, 
of research, Fresno city schools; Professor Ed 
win A. Lee, director of the division of voca 
tional education, University of California; Dr 
C. L. MeLane, president of Fresno State Teach 
ers’ College; Emily G. Palmer, of the Univer 
sity of California; J. M. Platts, Fresno Tech 
nical School, representing industrial education 
W. L. 
School; Nicholas Ricciardi, state commissioner 
of vocational education; F. H. Sutton, prin 
cipal of Fresno Technical School; H. A. Tie 
agent for the 


Potts, principal of Edison Technica 


mann, Pacific Coast regional 


Board for Vocational Educatior 
Homer C. Wilson, 


Junior High Sehool. 


Federal 


principal of Longfellow 


A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR ENGI- 
NEERING TEACHERS 
THE Society for the Promotion of Engineer 
ing Education announces that a summer scho 
for engineering teachers will be established a 
the first 
The Carnegie Corporation of New York has a) 


sessions held in the summer of 192) 
propriated funds to operate the school for o 
year. 

The 


growth of 


establishment of the school is a: 
the extensive investigation of e 
neering education which the has bes 


conducting for the past three years. The pr 


society 


was suggested by W. E. Wickenden, director 


the society’s investigation, as a result of 


study of a similar school conducted in Englan 


, 


The project has been studied by the societ 
committee on teaching personnel, under | 
chairmanship of Dean Charles H. Warren, 

the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Univer 
sity, and was formally recommended by the 
committee as a project which should be under- 
taken at as early a date as possible. 

Two sessions of the school, each of appro. 
mately three weeks’ duration, will be held dur 
ing the first year. Cornell University and the 
University of Wisconsin have been tentative!) 
selected as sites and negotiations opened w 
the authorities of those institutions. It is e 
pected that tuition charges will be limited to 4 


nominal registration fee and that costs of mea's 


ard rooms will be low. 
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The work of the school will center around the 
teaching of particular subjects of the engineer- 
ing curriculum. The teaching of mechanics has 
been selected for the first sessions since that sub- 
ject is fundamental to all branches of engineer- 
ing. The work will be divided into three prin- 
cipal divisions: (a) The teaching of pure me- 
chanies (analytic mechanics), (b) the teaching 
of the applications of mechanics in related fields 
and (e) the exposition of methods of teaching 
in general. 

Morning sessions will be devoted to lectures, 
demonstrations and laboratory exercises de- 
signed to illustrate methods of presenting par- 
ticular divisions of the subject. The organiza- 
tion, content and scope of courses in mechanics 
will be diseussed. Methods of teaching will be 
presented partly by precept and example and 
partly by lectures devoted to teaching methods 
in general. Afternoon sessions will be devoted 
to group discussions and to analyses of the work 
of the mornings. Evenings will be devoted to 
lectures on general topics relating to engineer- 
ng edueation and to recreation. The teaching 
staff will be selected from among the foremost 
teachers of the engineering colleges and from 
mong the faculties of teachers’ colleges and de- 
partments of education of the universities. 

The bringing of groups of the ablest and most 
promising younger teachers into contact with 
leaders having different points of view and dif- 
ferent methods of presentation, with adequate 
opportunity for free discussion, promises a for- 
ward step in the teaching of the basic subjects 
of the engineering curriculum. The undertak- 
ing, which virtually brings the school to the in- 
structor, and assembles for his benefit a staff of 
the leading teachers of engineering and of edu- 
cational method, may prove of significance in 
the general field of higher education for the pro- 
fessions. 

For the first year, at least, the school will be 
conducted under the general supervision of the 
society’s board of investigation and coordina- 
tion, which board is charged with the duty of 
conducting the general investigation of engineer- 
ing education. Immediate supervision will be 
in the hands of H. P. Hammond, associate di- 
rector of investigation. 
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THE ENDOWMENT OF THE ETHICAL 
CULTURE SCHOOL 


Dr. Fetrx Apier, professor of political and 
social ethics at Columbia University, who estab- 
lished the Ethical Culture School in New York 
City in 1876, announced on April 3 that Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., had contributed $250,- 
000 toward the $1,000,000 fund which the school 
is raising for the pre-professional schools which 
it will build on a twelve-acre tract at Riverdale. 

The pre-professional schools represent an at- 
tempt to combine a specialized education with a 
fairly broad general culture in a course which 
will not take up an unreasonable part of the 
student’s lifetime. In announcing the gift, Dr. 
Adler summarized the objects of the schools as 
follows: 


1. To save waste. For many, college education 
at present, especially the first two years of it, is 
almost sheer waste. Students pass aimlessly 
through their classes, not knowing what they want, 
and selecting subjects more or less at random. 
This is true of course not of all, but of many. In 
a pre-professional school, say of business, a young 
lad of 16 or 17 is at once faced with his future- 
career, and is impressed with the importance of 
thoroughly preparing for it. 

2. The second object is the nerve of the whole 
plan: To solve as far as may be the problem of 
specialization at the expense of broad culture. The 
method adopted may be illustrated by the plan of 
the pre-professional school of business. Business 
to-day is related to a great variety of human in- 
terests; to science, for instance. Business is per- 
meated with science. Scientific laboratories are 
connected with many industries. Business is re- 
lated to art—certain types of business more closely 
than others. Business has been and is related to 
government. The student in the business school 
is led to become interested in all these relations, 
and thereby to cut a wide swath over the whole 
field of culture. A cultivated man is one who can 
say: ‘‘I am a man; nothing human is foreign to 
me.’’ Almost all things human are related to busi- 
ness. A cultured business man is one who takes 
them in. 

3. Interest in the future-career at the age of 17 
or thereabouts is a sure means of preventing the 
tendency toward immoralism and pessimism which 
are at present spreading among adolescents. The 
right outlook on one’s future work in life makes 
for enthusiasm, concentration and energy, and is 
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the best check on the disintegrating forces of 
the age. 


NEW YORK STATE LEGISLATION FOR 
THE AID OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


GovERNOR SMITH signed on April 2 the Dick- 
Rice bill providing for $16,500,000 additional 
state aid for public schools. The bill embodies 
the recommendations of a commission headed 
by Colonel Michael Friedsam, of New York. 

The Friedsam commission was appointed by 
Governor Smith two years ago to study school 
finances. Just before he approved the bill the 
Governor pointed to the fact that the Dick- 
Rice bill will bring the total amount which 
the state will spend during the next fiscal year 
for education up to $82,500,000, as compared 
to $9,000,000 in 1919, the first year he served 
as chief executive. 

In a memorandum, accompanying his ap- 
proval of the bill, Governor Smith wrote: 


This appropriation for increased state aid for 
public education brings the total of state appro- 
priations for the purpose to $82,500,000; it fur- 
thermore assures a gradual and moderate increase 
in the standard of the minimum educational pro- 
gram which the state guarantees to each child in 
the state and it will remove the serious inequalities 
which now exist in the distribution of state moneys 
for education and will result eventually in the sim- 
plification of the apportionment system. 

This legislation is one of the first fruits of the 
efforts of the speeial commission which I appointed 
to study and make recommendations with regard 
to school finance and administration. This com- 
mission, composed of members of the legislature, 
members of the board of regents, of educators, 
economists and citizens interested in public educa- 
tion, gave careful and thorough study to the sub- 
ject. As a result this bill represents a general 
reorganization of the state’s method of allotting 
money to localities for educational purposes. 

In making possible a higher standard of teach- 
ing it is a fundamentally progressive step in edu- 
cation. In encourages communities to make ade- 
quate provision for education and establish anew 
the principle that education is a state function. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost importance to every 
school child and every parent in the State of New 
York. I am approving it with the certainty that 
it performs a genuine service to the cause of pub- 
lie education. 


Colonel Friedsam read a statement in which 
he said: 
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It was very gratifying to the members of the 
commission that the legislature, both the senate 
and the assembly, so thoroughly approved its work 
that the bill putting its recommendations into effect 
had the approval of every member of the house. 

The governor, of course, deserves the thanks of 
every one for his foresight in pointing out the need 
for this work and supporting the recommendations 
so vigorously. 

The legislature is entitled to praise and felici- 
tations for passing the Dick-Rice bill so enthusi- 
astically, and while thanks in equal measure are 
due to all members of the commission, there are 
four names which perhaps ought to be mentioned 
particularly: Dr. Franklin D. Kellar, secretary of 
the commission; Senator Ernest T. Cole, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Education; Dr. Frank 
P. Graves, State Commissioner of Education, and 
President George J. Ryan, of the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF WICHITA 

Dr. Jonn D. Frntayson, president of the 
University of Wichita, Kansas, whose term of 
office expires in the summer, has informed the 
Board of Regents that he is not a candidate for 
reelection. 

Dr. Finlayson has been president of the uni- 
versity since 1922. Last year the appointments 
of the entire faculty, including the president, 
were placed on a one-year basis. At the time 
President Finlayson made a fight for an indefi- 
nite tenure of office, contending that a member 
of the faculty should be employed as any busi- 
ness man hires an employee for as long as he 
makes good. Some of the regents took issue 
with him and insisted on the one-year plan, and 
he refused to accept the presidency on these 
terms. A compromise was finally reached at 
which it was determined that all teachers would 
be employed on a one-year basis with the under- 
standing that all who made good would be re- 
employed. 

Dr. Finlayson sponsored the idea of convert- 
ing Fairmount College into a city university. 
For two years he carried on a campaign, win- 
ning the leading men and women of the city to 
his point of view. This resulted in an over- 
whelming victory for the plan at the election 
last spring. The college is now the University 
of Wichita and its activities have been greatly 
extended. 
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THE PRESIDENCY OF THE COLLEGE 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

As announced last week in ScHOOL AND 
Socrety, Professor Frederick B. Robinson was 
elected president of the college, to sueceed Dr. 
Sidney Edward Mezes, on March 31, at the 
regular meeting of the Board of Trustees. Dr. 
Mezes, who became president in 1914, after 
the resignation of Dr. John H. Finley, now 
of the editorial department of the New York 
Times, has been traveling abroad on account 
of ill health and recently applied for retire- 
ment. Dr. Robinson was born in Brooklyn 43 
years ago, and is the first alumnus of the col- 
lece to become its head. He was graduated in 
1904 and took his doctor’s degree at New York 
University three years later. Joining the col- 
lece faculty two years after his graduation, he 
taught in the department of public speaking 
and subsequently taught in and became the head 
of the department of economies. He is the 
author of a book entitled “Effective Public 
Speaking.” 

For many years he has held various adminis- 
trative positions, his administrative work over- 
shadowing his teaching activities. He has been 
director of the evening session and the summer 
session, dean of the school of business and 
civie administration and, twice during Dr. 
Mezes’s absences, acting president. 

Mr. Charles H. Tuttle, acting chairman of 
the board of trustees, made public a statement 
in which he points out that Dr. Robinson organ- 
ized and directed the first course of training 
for publie service in connection with the munic- 
ipal authorities in 1915. Under his direction 
the evening session grew from an organization 
with 700 students to a vast institution of over 
11,000, with courses offered in five centers. As 
head of the department of economies at the 
college and dean of the school of business and 
civie administration Dr. Robinson organized a 
division of the institution which has attracted 
attention all over the country. For many years 
he was seeretary of the Association of Urban 
Universities and as such promoted the move- 
ment for adult education throughout the United 
States. He is regarded as the chief authority 
on evening eollegiate and adult education in 
this eountry. 
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Asked to comment on his election President 
Robinson said: 

As a graduate of the College of the City of New 
York I am proud of the privilege of serving as its 
president. To me it stands for the highest ideals 
of democracy—equality of opportunity and social 
progress through enlightenment. Supported by 
the people, it opens its doors to all who are of good 
character and who are able to meet its high 
standards of scholarship. 

Its faculty is known to be one of exceptional 
merit. Some of the professors taught me when I 
was a boy, others have been added to the staff 
during my own service as a teacher. Knowing 
them as I do, I consider it an honor to work with 
them, and I am confident that they will transmit 
the college to their successors ‘‘not only no less, 
but greater, better and more beautiful than it was 
transmitted to them.’’ 


Dr. Robinson’s salary as president will be 
$12,500 a year and he will oceupy with his wife 
and two children the city-owned three-story 
brick building on the northwest corner of Con- 
vent Avenue and 14lst Street. Dr. Mezes’s 
pension will be $3,960 a year during his life- 
time, and should Mrs. Mezes survive him she 
will receive $3,740 a year. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Hersert J. BerGSTaHLer, pastor of the 
Plymouth Methodist Church at Buffalo, N. Y., 
an alumnus of Boston University School of 
Theology, has been elected president of Cornell 
College at Mount Vernon, Iowa, to succeed Dr. 
Harlan Updegraff, who resigned some months 
ago. Dr. Bergstahler will begin his new work 
on May 1. 


Dr. Epwin R. Emsree, formerly director of 
the division of studies of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, has been elected a vice-president of the 
foundation in charge of the New York office. 
Two additional vice-presidents have been elected 
for work abroad. Dr. Selskar M. Gunn, for- 
merly professor of public health at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, will serve as 
general representative of the foundation in 
Europe and Roger S. Greene, who has had fif- 
teen years of experience in China, was elected 
vice-president in charge of the activities of the 
foundation of the Far East. 
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ProressoR Henry Bronson Dewina, head of 
the Greek department at Bowdoin College, has 
been chosen as president of Athens College, the 
newly established institution in Athens, Greece, 
which will open in the autumn. Professor Dew- 
ing will take up the work at that time, but will 
return to give the closing semester’s courses at 
Bowdoin. 


To mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
installation of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler as 
president of Columbia University, he will be en- 
tertained at a dinner given in his honor by the 
teaching and administrative staffs of the uni- 
versity. 

A DINNER was tendered in the Drexel Art Gal- 
lery, Philadelphia, on April 2 by the board of 
trustees, faculty and representatives of the 
alumni of Drexel Institute to Dr. Kenneth Gor- 
don Matheson to mark the completion of his 
fifth year as president of the Drexel Institute. 
Alexander Van Rensselaer, president of the 
Board of Trustees of Drexel, and son-in-law of 
its founder, was toastmaster, and addresses were 
made by Edgar C. Felton, representing the 
board; Dr. Robert C. Disque, dean of the aca- 
demic department; Professor Willis T. Spivey, 
director of the Evening School; Dr. Carl L. 
Altmaier, professor of business administration, 
and Mrs. Anne W. Howland, librarian. Dr. 
Matheson made a speech in acknowledgment. 
Dr. Ryder, on behalf of the faculty, presented 
to Dr. and Mrs. Matheson two pictures. 


Tue University of Manchester will confer on 
May 18 the degree of doctor of philosophy on 
Dr. C. S. Myers, director of the National Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology. 


Dr. CHarLes H. Keene, of the University 
of Buffalo, has been reelected president of the 
eastern district of the American Physical Edu- 
eation Association, which held its annual meet- 
ing at Washington, D. C., during the first week 
in April. 


Dr. Epwarps A. Park, for six years Sterling 
professor of pediatrics at Yale University 
School of Medicine, will return to the Johns 
Hopkins University to succeed the late Dr. 
John Howland as professor of pediatrics and 
pediatrician-in-chief of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 


Rm mm 
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AFrTEeR twenty years of service as superin- 
tendent of dormitories at the University Farm, 
University of California, Mrs. Ida Kenney has 
resigned. Mrs. Rose Gardner Marks, a gradu- 
ate of the university with the class of 1911, will 
succeed Mrs. Kenney. 


ProressoR Water C. Eris, of Whitman 
College, who has been completing his work for 
the doctor’s degree in education at Stanford 
University, has been appointed to an associate 
professorship in the school of education at that 
institution. Mr. Eells will teach the courses in 
elementary statistics and develop a new course 
on the junior college. Mr. Harold Benjamin, 
formerly director of the high school of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and for the past two years 
assistant director of teacher training at Stan- 
ford University, has been appointed director of 
teacher training at Stanford. He will also be 
associated with the Palo Alto High School, 
where most of the Stanford cadet teachers re- 
ceive their teaching experience. Mr. Benjamin 
will have completed his doctor’s requirements in 
June. 


Dr. JoHn F. SHaw, professor of theology at 
Pinehill, in Halifax, N. S., has resigned to 
accept a call to Auburn Theological Seminary, 
Auburn, N. Y., where he will go in September. 


Dr. Cyrit ARTHUR NELSON, associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has resigned to join the faculty of 
Rutgers University. 


ANNIE Wess BLANTON, long state superin- 
tendent of Texas, has been provided with a 
scholarship by one of the foundations, enabling 
her to study at Cornell University during the 


a 


year 1926-27 and the summer sessions. 


JoHN WESLEY Harpeson has been elected to 
succeed William F. Ewing as principal of the 
Pasadena High School and Junior College. His 
salary will be $5,500. 


Miss BLuancue Nico, who is associated with 
the Labor Temple in New York, has been 4p- 
pointed dean of girls in the Foundation-Junior 
High School of Berea College, Ky. She suc- 
ceeds Miss Mabelle L. Candler, who is resigning 
because of ill health. 
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L. L. Dickerson has rejoined the staff at the 
headquarters of the American Library Associa- 
tion. His work will be in the department for 
adult education. 

Dr. Aueustus Trowsrrnéz, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, director for Europe of the division for 
the physical and biological sciences of the Inter- 
national Education Board, will substitute for 
Dr. Vernon Kellogg, secretary of the National 
Research Council, at the approaching meeting 
of the board of directors of the Institute of In- 
tellectual Cooperation of the League of Nations. 


Dean Everett W. Lorp, of the Boston Uni- 
versity College of Business Administration, has 
left Boston for San Juan, Porto Rico, for a 
supervisory visit to the department of business 
administration of the University of Porto Rico, 
of which he is the director. - 

Tue New York Times writes: Recent rumors 
to the effect that Professor Albert Einstein, of 
Berlin, was no longer connected with the He- 
brew University in Palestine are supported by a 
special eablegram from Tel Avev printed in the 
Jewish Daily Forward. Dr. Judah L. Magnes 
is reported as giving out a statement telling of 
the conflict between Professor Einstein and the 
board of directors of the university in which it 
is said that he is no more a member of the uni- 
versity’s presidium. 

Dr. Rosert H. Fire, Gebhard professor of 
Germanie languages, Columbia University, and 
newly appointed associate dean of the gradu- 
ate faculty to assist Dean Frederick J. E. Wood- 
bridge, has sailed for Europe to deliver a series 
of eight leetures at the University of Upsala. 
The topie of the lectures will be “Luther’s 
Early Religious Development.” 


THE annual science teachers’ dinner of New 
York University was held on March 26. There 
were about six hundred science teachers in the 
New York high schools and the vicinity present. 
Dr. Edward E. Free spoke on “City Noises” 
and Professor R. W. Wood, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, gave a talk on “High Fre- 
cuency Sounds.” Dr. H. H. Sheldon was toast- 
master for the occasion. Mr. E. F. Murdock, of 
the American Institute, was also present. 


Dr. Frank W. CHANDLER, dean of the col- 
lege of liberal arts of the University of Cin- 
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cinnati, will lecture at Columbia University 
during the summer session. 


Mrs. Marvin Bristot Rosensury, formerly 
dean of women at the University of Wisconsin, 
will deliver the commencement address in June 
to graduates of the college for women of 
Western Reserve University. 


Dr. Epwarp A. Firzpatrick, dean of the 
Graduate School at Marquette University, ad- 
dressed the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
at Buffalo, N. Y., on March 30, on “What is 
Education.” 


A report by Professor E. C. Hills, of the 
University of California, prepared for the 
American Association of University Professors, 
on the requirements for the Ph.D. degree was 
issued on March 31. 


A BRONZE tablet in memory of the late Rev- 
erend and Mrs. Robert Chambers, missionaries 
and educators in Armenia, was unveiled on 
March 31, in Stuart Hall of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary. The tablet is a gift of 
the alumni of Bithynia High School in Bar- 
dizag, Turkey, who live in the United States 
and Canada. The Rev. Mr. Chambers was 
principal of the school. A duplicate of this 
tablet will be placed at the Queens University, 
Kingston, Canada, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1866. 


Boston will entertain next February the 
winter meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion. For several years, the convention bureau 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, the State 
Department of Education and the Boston School 
Committee have desired to invite this conven- 
tion to the city, but unfortunately there have 
not been the necessary facilities to handle it 
comfortably and adequately. This drawback 
has been remedied, and the city now is well 
prepared for the large conventions of the 
country. A joint invitation, therefore, was ex- 
tended by Governor Alvan T. Fuller, Mayor 
Maleolm E. Nichols, Dr. Payson Smith, com- 
missioner of education; Dr. Jeremiah E. Burke, 
superintendent of schools of Boston, Gerrit 
Fort, chairman of the convention committee of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, and by 
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others of influence, with the result that the con- 
vention bureau has been notified that the invita- 
tion has been accepted. The Department of Su- 
perintendence has never before met in New En- 
gland, and it is expected that the attendance 
at the Boston convention will be exceptionally 
large, not only because of the program planned, 
but because of the historic and educational at- 
’ tractions of Boston and New England. 


THE Progressive Education Association will 
meet at Cleveland, Ohio, April 28, 29 and 30, 
with headquarters at the Hotel Statler. The 
principal meetings of the conference will be de- 
voted to the following topics: “The Spirit of the 
New Education,” “Parents and the New 
School” and “The New Education in Practice.” 
The program will include contributions from 
outstanding leaders of thought who will present 
a broad picture of the various phases of pro- 
gressive education. The final session will, as 
usual, consist of brief informal talks by work- 
ers in the field on parent education, the nursery 
school, creative English, experiments in see- 
ondary education, the lure of the classroom and 
training teachers for new schools. A special 
feature of the program will be a memorial ad- 
dress by Dr. Paul Hanus in honor of Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, who was the acknowledged leader of 
the association from its beginning in 1919 until 
his death. 


Ir is expected that the Conference on Public 
Administration at George Washington Univer- 
sity on April 19 and 20 will bring together 
leading government officials and professors of 
political science and other social sciences from 
all parts of the country. The purpose of the 
conference, as already reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, is to promote a clear understanding of 
the policies and activities of various branches of 
the federal government and to make available 
to members of college and university faculties 
the funds of information possessed by the gov- 
ernment departments. Among those who will 
address the conference are the following: The 
Honorable Joseph Grew, Undersecretary of 
State, on “The Recent Development in the Or- 
ganization of the Foreign Service”; Brigadier- 
General H. M. Lord, director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, on “The National Budget”; The 
Honorable Charles S. Dewey, assistant secretary 
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of the Treasury, on “Practical Methods in Gov- 
ernment Business”; Dr. A. F. Woods, director 
of Scientific Work of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, on “The Farmer and his Prob- 
lems”; The Honorable B. A. Meyer, of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, on “The Work 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission”; The 
Honorable J. Walter Drake, assistant secretary 
of Commerce, on “The Service and Activities 
of the Department of Commerce”; Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merece, on “The Work of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce,” and Dr. Leo S. Rowe, director gen- 
eral of the Pan-American Union, on “The Pan- 
American Union and Pan-Americanism.” 


THE fifth annual Institute for Registrars was 
held at the University of Kentucky from April 
4 to 9, 1927. With the help of a corps of ex- 
perts the Institute for Registrars gave six days’ 
intensive work on courses offered as follows: 
University Administration, by Frank L. Me- 
Vey, president of the University of Kentucky; 
Techniques employed in Self-Surveys of Col- 
leges and Universities, by Floyd W. Reeves, 
professor of education, University of Kentucky ; 
Advanced Courses in Statistics, by S. E. Leland, 
professor of economics, University of Kentucky ; 
Statistical Analysis and Geographical Presen- 
tation, by C. C. Ross, professor of education, 
University of Kentucky; Functions of the 
Registrar, by Ezra L. Gillis, registrar of the 
University of Kentucky, and a special lecture 
course with several different lecturers. 


THE annual meeting of the American Library 
Association will be held this year in Toronto, 
Canada, during the third week of June. The 
president, who is also chief librarian of the 
Public Library of Toronto, issued a special in- 
vitation to assistants who have found it difficult 
to attend the meetings of the American Library 
Association because of the expense of great 
hotels, to visit him up to the number of six 
hundred and he would engage to put them up 
in the residences of the University of Toronto 
at a reduced rate and have their meals at the 
great Hart House, perhaps the finest Students’ 
Union in the world. Already 200 have accepted 
the invitation and it is expected that there will 
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be the largest attendance of any meeting of the 
association. The speakers include Lieutenant 
Colonel Mitchell, O.B.E., M.A., secretary of the 
Carnegie Trust of the United Kingdom; Chris- 
topher Morley; the Honorable Vincent Massey, 
envoy and minister of Canada to the United 
States; Dean Russell, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and many others of na- 
tional and international reputation. 


Turrs CoLiece, Medford, Mass., has come 
into possession of two million dollars by the 
sale of 100,000 acres of timber in Florida. This 


was willed to the college three years ago by an 
alumnus, the late Austin B. Fletcher. 


BryN Mawr Couuece will eventually receive 
$25,000 and the Bryn Mawr Alumnae Associa- 
tion the entire residuary estate valued at nearly 
$1,000,000 in the estate of Mrs. Katrina Tif- 
fany, wife of Charles L. Tiffany, banker and 
vice-president of Tiffany and Company, who 
died on Mareh 11. 


THE Carnegie Corporation will contribute 
$6,000 annually for five years for the educa- 
tional department of the New York Botanical 
Garden, te aid especially the work in adult 
education. 


THE Colorado State Legislature has voted in- 
creased appropriations for state-supported edu- 
cational institutions, which will amount to $500,- 
000. Ten bills, providing for an increase in 
the annual tax levy, were passed. The educa- 
tional institutions affected will have a total 
of $2,454,074 next year. The largest increase 
goes to the University of Colorado, at Boulder, 
which gets $133,954, making a total of $803,721 
to be appropriated annually for that institu- 
tion’s maintenance, and the Alamosa Normal 
school, which gets $77,297, which has had no 
state appropriation at all for the last year. 


A BILL has been introduced into the Ohio 
Legislature to provide for state aid for mu- 
nicipal universities and city boards of educa- 
tion which maintain properly recognized teacher 
training institutions. These include Akron, 
Toledo, Cincinnati and Cleveland. The bill 
provides that the total appropriation made to 
state-supported teacher training institutions 
for the preceding year be divided by the total 
number of teachers in the state. Then one 
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half the quotient is to be multiplied by the 
number of teachers in the district applying for 
aid. Another bill which has been given atten- 
tion by college administrators in municipal in- 
stitutions of Ohio is one that would give state 
aid to school boards for the purpose of help- 
ing to pay for practice teaching. This bill will 
aid the universities indirectly. 

THE University of Michigan has accepted a 
fund of $225,000 from three anonymous donors 
for the establishment of a laboratory for re- 
search and investigation in cancer, to be paid in 
annual amounts of $45,000 a year for five years. 


AN anonymous donor has made a gift of 
£100,000 to the University of St. Andrews, Scot- 
land, in appreciation of the progress made in 
the development of the university. 


MELBOURNE UNIVERsITY has received a gift of 
stock valued at £50,000 from Sidney Myer, gov- 
erning director of the Myer Emporium, Ltd. 
It has been decided to use the money to estab- 
lish a Sidney Myer chair of commerce. 





DISCUSSION 


STATISTICS ON REGISTRATION IN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


IN connection with the excellent articles by 
Dean Raymond Walters, which appear an- 
nually in ScHOOL AND Society on “Statistics 
of Registration in Universities and Colleges,” 
I wish to call attention to an injustice that 
appears regarding the enrollment in various 
schools and colleges of education. Inasmuch 
as most of the schools and colleges of education 
are still “tails to the liberal arts kite” the en- 
rollment figures do not generally state the whole 
truth. They are truthful as far as they go. 

In most colleges and universities students do 
not enroll in the college of education until the 
junior year. Opportunity is open to enroll 
even as late as the senior year. In fact, not 
infrequently the student enrolls for his educa- 
tion courses after graduation and takes all in 
a single quarter or a single semester. Conse- 
quently the enrollment in colleges of education 
seems small when compared with the enroll- 
ment in colleges with four-year curricula. 
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In many universities students may secure a 
teacher’s certificate by including a small mini- 
mum number of hours of education as part of 
the requirements for graduation from other 
divisions than the college of education. In 
most universities that amount is ridiculously 
small—about twelve to fifteen semester hours. 
In the University of Washington, as an illus- 
tration, it is possible to secure a teacher’s cer- 
tificate by completing twelve and two thirds 
semester hours (twenty quarter hours) in any 
college of the university, including engineering, 
pharmacy, law, forestry, fisheries, mines, busi- 
ness administration, fine arts and the graduate 
school as well as in liberal arts or science. All 
graduate students in education are credited to 
the graduate school. The number of graduate 
students in education is larger than in any other 
department with one possible exception— 
English. 

Consequently only about one fourth of all 
candidates for the teacher’s certificate are en- 
rolled in the school of education. Dr. Walters’s 
study credited our school of education with 161 
students in 1926. That is technically correct, 
but as a matter of fact about half of all those 
who graduate each year enter the profession of 
teaching. In the summer of 1926 nearly five 
hundred were launched with their first teacher’s 
certificate and about 125 were awarded the life 
certificate. This they gain after three years of 
experience and an additional quarter of gradu- 
ate work and the completion of a total minimum 
of thirty-five quarter hours in education. 

The following statistics indicate the exact 
truth with reference to the enrollment in edu- 
cation courses at the University of Washington 
during the year 1925-26. 


ee 
AT 
Third quarter .............. a 
Total regular year Te, 
Summer quarter, 1926 .. nine hiailiaiiiicisaiile. 
Total entire year ................ ccpiinccaiene ae 


Number of class enrollments regular year... 3,177 
Number of class enrollments summer 
OID sissies sauce . 2,499 
Number of class enrolments entire year...... _ 5,676 
Total number receiving five-year normal 
EEE iansnastiscligatistiibeiatantiai 479 
Total number receiving life ‘diploma a 
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Thus only about one eighth of the 1,231 tak- 
ing education courses during 1925-26 were 
credited to the school of education. 

Of course, I do not hold Dr. Walters respon- 
sible for the fact that the institutions do not 
eredit our schools of education with their right- 
ful numbers. That is something to be adjusted 
in the institutions. It is lamentable that they 
have been so conservative in according educa- 
tion its rightful place in the scheme of organiza- 
tion. They seem to feel that if any students 
take education they are subtracted from some 
other division. They fail to see that education 
has helped to build up the institutions and that 
all other divisions increase when numbers in 
education increase. Students must take from 
five sixths to eight ninths of their entire course 
in arts and science subjects. If education were 
not offered those students would go elsewhere 
to get the education—and the other eight ninths 
of their college work. 

Such statisties give a very erroneous impres- 
sion of the work in education in institutions so 
reported. This is especially true when some 
other universities with probably no larger en- 
rollment in education are credited with a thou- 
sand or more. Certainly students contemplat- 
ing doing graduate work in education would 
not go where the total enrollment in that is 
apparently below two hundred. Neither would 
new instructors think of affiliating with such 
unpromising institutions. 

Dean Walters can perform a service, how- 
ever, in the next annual report by making a 
supplementary analytical study of the enroll- 
ment in education courses. This will set out 
in the proper light the facts with reference to 
teacher training as well as of training of law- 
yers, doctors, engineers, etc. 

FRreDeriIcK E. Bouton 

ScHOOL or EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





QUOTATIONS 
REALITIES IN EDUCATION 
Lorp Eustace Percy need not be suspected 
of any lack of devotion to educational ideals, 
but it is fair to say that recently, in addressing 
the County Councils’ Association—a body of 
practical and disinterested workers in actual 
administration—he took the opportunity of re- 
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viewing the whole outlook from a strictly prac- 
tical standpoint. He did not confine himself to 
any one branch of administration, but naturally 
he had a good deal to say about the consultative 
committee’s recent report on the education of 
the adolescent. It will be remembered that one 
proposal of this committee was that the school 
age should be raised by law throughout the 
country, after a time fixed in advance, to fif- 
teen, and that, simultaneously with the publica- 
tion of the report, the president of the board 
issued a statement that it was not the intention 
of the board to carry out this particular reéom- 
mendation. Lord Eustace was strongly criti- 
cised in many quarters for this action, but many 
of those who follow educational administration 
most closely have always expressed the view that 
to introduce the necessary legislation forthwith 
would prove in the end to be shortsighted inter- 
ference with the discretion of the local authori- 
In his speech Lord Eustace Perey made 
it perfectly clear that the government themselves 
were in sympathy, not only with the other 
recommendations of the report, but also with 
the proposal to raise the school age. “We 


ties. 


should do everything in our power,” he said, “to 


develop a course of study and standards of 
teaching which will make it worth while for the 
average child to continue his or her education up 
to the age of fifteen.” By the average child he 
presumably means all children, for, since na- 
tional edueation was started, the school age has 
always been a matter of compulsion. The real 
difference between the speaker and his crities is, 
therefore, one of time and of method. 

Here at all events Lord Eustace Perey seems 
to be on very firm ground. The consultative 
committee, he maintained, inclined to the view 
that loeal authorities would not undertake the 
survey necessary to the production of a scheme 
unless they were confronted by Parliament with 
something like a threatening gesture in the shape 
of legislation raising the school age as from 
some definite future date. Such a view would, in 
his judgment, be putting the east before the 
horse in a rather dangerous way. He might 
have put it even more strongly, for many local 
authorities would certainly resent such interfer- 
ence with the powers conferred on them by Par- 
liament. It has long been our settled tradition 
to give the widest possible authority to local 
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bodies who know the local conditions, and they 
are at the present moment being encouraged to 
present schemes for the approval of the board 
which lay down the lines of future development 
in their areas. For the board to interrupt the 
orderly development of these plans by such “a 
threatening gesture” would clearly be unwise. 
Under the present act local authorities can put 
up the age to fifteen if they can satisfy the 
board that they can face the consequences— 
that is, that they have made the necessary pro- 
vision and can foot the bill. If these conditions 
are observed the board is always ready to ap- 
prove, and so far it has done so in two cases. 
One argument widely used against this piece- 
meal procedure is that it is not practical polities 
for one area to have one school age and an ad- 
joining area another. Administrative difficul- 
ties would arise in every direction. But the 
answer to this is that the act of 1921 contains 
ample provision for combined action by a group 
of authorities. When a number of authorities 
or groups of authorities have put up the school 
age successfully, then the time will be ripe for 
Parliament to help the lame dogs over the stile. 
And Lord Eustace reminded the authorities that 
the stile is not to be leapt over very lightly. 
The ground must be accurately surveyed, and 
this survey must be undertaken by the local 
authorities, who alone can know what exactly 
has to be done and what it will cost. There are 
several estimates of the number of places to be 
provided for post-primary education if it were 
extended to include all between the ages of 
eleven and fifteen. The lowest is said to be 
about one million and a half. Two years ago 
the number of such places actually provided was 
about 120,000, and, although progress has been 
rapid in the last two years, much clearly remains 
to be done. The board has apparently insuffi- 
cient material for an estimate of the cost, but 
the president bids us beware of “exaggerated 
apprehensions.” To the political aspects of the 
controversy he did not refer when addressing an 
audience of administrators. Whether or not the 
opposition would carry their liking for central- 
ization so far as to diminish the powers of the 
local authorities is a matter of opinion. The 
point is that to do so would be to break with the 
whole development of national education since 
1870. 
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On another subject Lord Eustace made an 
announcement foreshadowing what should be a 
popular development. The Board of Education 
and the Ministry of Agriculture have issued a 
joint circular to county councils on the subject 
of continuation classes in rural areas. The ad- 
vice given seems to be on sensible lines. Part- 
time education in the country should not be 
closely modelled on that given in towns. This 
seems obvious enough, but it has not always 
seemed obvious to local organizers in the past. 
“Part time” in the country, moreover, may mean 
education during part of the year, not during 
part of every day. This also sounds obvious, 
but in the past there has been a tendency to 
ignore the progression of the seasons. Any suc- 
cessful attempt to widen the outlook of young 
people on the land, and to keep their interest in 
it, is clearly of the utmost value to the nation as 
well as to the individual, and the new policy 
forecast is to be welcomed on the widest possible 
grounds. The recent appointment of a commit- 
tee to inquire into the training of teachers inter- 
ested in country life and pursuits is another 
piece of evidence that a serious attempt is being 
made to fit the education to the child rather than 
to fit the child to a standardized system of edu- 
cation. The popular and loudly expressed de- 
sire to limit education to subjects useful in 
after-life is merely proof that many people have 
not the least idea what education means, but it 
is unnecessary to go to the other extreme—ex- 
pressed by some educational pedant in the 
words, “It does not matter what you teach a 
child so long as he hates it.”—The London 
Times. 





REPORTS 


THE JOHN SIMON GUGGENHEIM ME- 
MORIAL FELLOWS 


THE award of fellowships totalling $143,000 
for the assistance of young American scholars 
and artists during the year 1927-28 has been 
announced by the trustees of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. This foun- 
dation was established in 1925 by former United 
States Senator and Mrs. Simon Guggenheim 
as a memorial to a son who died on April 26, 
1922. The foundation has a capital fund of 
$3,500,000, the gift of Senator and Mrs. Gug- 
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genheim. The entire income of this fund is de. 
voted to the award, in the spring of each year, 
of fellowships to scholars and artists who have 
demonstrated unusual capacity for productive 
scholarship or unusual creative ability. 

Fellowship grants for 1927-28 have been made 
to sixty-three persons. Fifty-five new fellows 
have been appointed for all or part of the year, 
and eight of the fellows of the foundation ap- 
pointed last year have been reappointed to 
enable them to complete research in progress. 
The new fellows come from twenty-two states 
and’ from twenty-nine different educational in- 
stitutions. The University of Chicago leads 
with four fellows; the University of Minnesota 
has three; Goucher College, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has two; and the California Institute of 
Technology, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, the Universities of California, Illinois, 
Maine and Michigan, and Princeton and Duke 
Universities have two each. Twelve of the new 
fellows of the foundation are at present not 
affiliated with any educational institution. The 
list for 1927-28 includes five women. 

The Guggenheim Foundation offers to the 
young, productive scholars and artists of the 
country opportunity to carry on research and 
creative work, abroad. Applicants are required 
to present definite projects for research in a 
given field of knowledge or projects for creative 
work in some one of the fine arts. Six hun- 
dred applicants presented themselves for grants 
for the year 1927-28. 

The fellowships of the foundation are 
awarded ordinarily for one year but in special 
eases for longer or shorter terms. The stipend 
is usually $2,500 for a period of twelve months, 
but in every case is adjusted to the needs of 
the individual appointed. The fellowships are 
open on equal terms to men and women, being 
citizens of, or permanent residents in, the United 
States, of every race and creed. The normal 
age limits of fellows are from twenty-five to 
thirty-five years. 

The appointments to fellowships announced 
to-day were made on the recommendation of the 
committee of selection of the foundation con 
sisting of: President Frank Aydelotte, of 
Swarthmore College, chairman; President Ada 
Louise Comstock, of Radcliffe College; President 
Frederick C. Ferry, of Hamilton College; Pro- 
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fessor Charles Homer Haskins, of Harvard Uni- 
versity; and Dean Charles B. Lipman, of the 
University of California. 

The trustees of the foundation are: Hon. 
Simon Guggenheim, president, Mrs. Simon Gug- 
cenheim, Francis H. Brownell, Carroll A. Wil- 
son, Charles D. Hilles, Roger W. Straus and 
Charles Earl. 

The office of the foundation is in the Pershing 
Square Building, New York City, in charge of 
Henry Allen Moe, secretary. 

The list of fellows as announced includes the 
names of two Negroes, that of Nicholas J. G. 
Ballanta, for seientifie studies of Negro music, 
and that of Walter White, novelist, for creative 
writing, abroad. 

The fellows appointed will pursue research 
not only in Europe but as far afield ag China, 
India, Mesopotamia and Africa. The subjects 
for investigation range over many fields. They 


include researches into the origin and respon- 
sibility for the World War, histories of Irish 
and of Swedish immigration into the United 
States, the effects of low temperature on plants, 
studies of the internal factors that control the 
size of organisms during growth, and generally, 


researches in musi¢, economies, history and 
medicine, as well as creative work in musical 
composition, painting and sculpture. 

Aceording to the announcement, fellowships 
have been awarded to the following-named per- 
sons for the objects specified : 


Dr. Edward Frederick Adolph, assistant profes- 
fessor of physiology, school of medicine and den- 
tistry, University of Rochester, Rochester, New 
York—for a study of the internal factors that 
control the size of organisms, particularly during 
growth, principally at the Kaiser Wilhelm Insti- 
tute, Berlin, Germany. 

Dr. William Ruthrauff Amberson, assistant pro- 
fessor of physiology, school of medicine, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania— 
for a study of mechanisms involved in the electri- 
cal stimulation of nerve and muscle, principally 
with Dr. A. V. Hill, at University College, London. 

Mr. Nicholas J. G. Ballanta, New York City and 
Free Town, Sierra Leone—for the continuation of 
seientifie studies of the musical conceptions of the 
African peoples and a comparison of these concep- 
tions with the musical conceptions of the older 
systems of music in Europe. Mr. Ballanta is a 
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Negro, born in Sierra Leone, Africa. He is the 
author of ‘‘The Saint Helena Island Spirituals.’’ 
Mr. Ballanta’s researches into the scientific basis 
of the music of the African Negro are of impor- 
tance with reference to the derivation of the Negro 
Spirituals in the United States. 

Dr. Marion Elizabeth Blake, associate professor 
of Greek and Latin, Converse College, Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina—for a study of the Repub- 
lican and Augustan pavements of Italy. 

Dr, Richard Bradfield, associate professor of 
soils, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri— 
for an investigation of the principles involved in 
the purification of colloids by electro-dialysis, prin- 
cipally with Dr. Herbert Freundlich, at the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute, Berlin, Germany. 

Dr. Ford Keeler Brown, associate professor of 
English, St. John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland 
—for a study, in England, of the ideas and life 
of Mrs. Hannah More, an unusual representative 
of conservative English thought from 1780 to 1830. 

Dr. Eber Malcolm Carroll, assistant professor of 
European history, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina—for a study of the influence of public 
opinion upon the foreign policy of the Third 
French Republic. 

Mr. John Wesley Carroll, artist; instructor in 
painting, Art Students’ League, New York City— 
for creative work in painting, in Europe. 

Dr. Mollie Ray Carroll, professor and chairman 
of the department of economics and sociology, 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland—for a study 
of the present-day system of unemployment insur- 
ance in Germany. 

Mr. Samuel Vance Chamberlain, assistant pro- 
fessor of architecture, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan—to study the technique of eteh- 
ing, in England, and to execute etchings and dry- 
points directly from nature. 

Dr. Ralph Erskine Cleland, associate professor 
of biology, Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland 
—for studies of the chromosome constitution and 
behavior of the evening primroses (Oenothera), as 
related to certain genetical problems, in consulta- 
tion with European authorities. Dr. Cleland’s 
studies of the evening primroses are important with 
reference to the mutation theory of evolution, first 
formulated by the Dutch scientist, deVries. 

Raphael Demos, assistant professor of philoso- 
phy, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts—for a study of the philosophy of evolution 
and social philosophy, in France. 

Dr. Ernest Theodore DeWald, associate profes- 
sor, department of art and archeology, Princeton 
University, Princeton, New Jersey—for research 
in various libraries of Europe preparing for pub- 
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lication the manuscript of the Psalter of Stuttgart 
and also a catalogue of the illuminated manuscripts 
in the library at Einsiedeln, Switzerland. 

Dr. Frederick Charles Dietz, associate professor 
of history, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
—for a study of English government finance from 
1558 to 1640. 

Dr. John William Draper, professor of English, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine—for the prepa- 
ration of a bibliography of eighteenth century 
works on Esthetics and also for research into the 
origins of the ‘‘Graveyard School’’ of eighteenth 
century poetry, in Great Britain. 

Dr. Carl Henry Eckert, National Research fel- 
low, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
California—for researches concerned with the new 
quantum theory, with Professor A. Sommerfeld, at 
Munich, Germany, and E. Schrodinger, at Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

Dr. William Henry Eyster, professor of botany, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine—for a study of 
the physiology of the chloroplastid pigments— 
principally with Professor Richard Wilstaetter, 
Munich, Germany. 

Mr. Avard Fairbanks, sculptor and assistant pro- 
fessor of art, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
—for creative work in sculpture, in Europe. 

Dr. Philip Franklin, assistant professor of mathe- 
maties, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts—for a study of integral 
equations, orthogona] functions and their relation 
to almost periodic functions, principally at Gétt- 
ingen, Germany, and Zurich, Switzerland. 

Dr. George Ernest Gibson, associate professor 
of physical chemistry, University of California, 
Berkeley, California—for research in the field of 
the theory of band spectra, principally at the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, Germany. 

Dr. Frank Dunstone Graham, associate profes- 
sor of economics, Princeton University, Princeton, 
New Jersey—for a study of the commercial and 
industrial consequences of the rapid depreciation 
of the German and Polish monetary units in the 
post-war period. 

Mr. Roy Ellsworth Harris, composer of music, 
Covina, California—for creative work in musical 
composition, abroad. 

Dr. Rodney Beecher Harvey, associate professor 
of botany, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota—for an investigation of low tempera- 
ture effects on plants, principally at the Low Tem- 
perature Station for Research in Biochemistry and 
Biophysics, at Cambridge University, England. 
Dr. Harvey has discovered that ethylene gas will 
hasten the ripening of fruits and vegetables. By 
injecting less than forty cents’ worth of gas into a 
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earload of green bananas they can be ripened 
within forty-eight hours. The discovery may be 
a boon to the fruit trade in northern climates, 

Dr. Lewis Victor Heilbrunn, assistant professor 
of zoology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Michigan—for researches into the colloid chemistry 
of protoplasm, principally with Dr. Herbert 
Freundlich, at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute, Ber. 
lin, Germany. 

Mr. Fred G. Hoffherr, assistant professor of 
French, Columbia University, New York—for work 
abroad toward the preparation for publication of 
the manuscript known as ‘‘ Victor Hugo’s Journal 
d’Exil.’’ Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Journal] d’Exil’’ is an 
important unpublished manuscript of twenty-two 
hundred pages, being a diary covering five years 
of Hugo’s life after he was exiled. 

Dr. William Vermillion Houston, National Re- 
search fellow in physics, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, California—for a study of 
the most recent developments in quantum mechan- 
ies as applied to the explanation of spectra, prin- 
cipally with Professors A. Sommerfeld, at Munich, 
Germany, and Niels Bohr and A. Heissenberg, at 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Dr. Frank C. Hoyt, research associate, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois—for research into the 
quantum theory and its meaning for radiation ani 
atomic structure—at Gottingen, Germany, Copen 
hagen, Denmark, and Zurich, Switzerland. 

Dr. Helen Moore Johnson, Osceola, Missouri— 
for the preparation of a translation and commen- 
tary of Hemacandra’s ‘‘ Lives of Sixty-three Fa- 
mous Men,’’ in India. Hemacandra was a monk 
of the Jain religion, one of the most distinguished 
scholars of the twelfth century. His ‘‘ Lives of 
Sixty-Three Famous Men’’ are studies of heroes 
important in Jain theology and mythology. Their 
lives and adventures form a large work in ten 
books, which is really an encyclopedia of Jain 
theology, mythology, doctrine, literature, folk-lor 
and history. 

Dr. Victor F. Lenzen, assistant professor of 
physics, University of California, Berkeley, Cali 
fornia—for a critical study of statistical mechanics 
—at Gittingen, Germany, and Zurich, Switzerland. 

Mr. Earl McKinley, organist, Capitol Theater, 
and composer of music, New York City—for musi: 
cal composition, in Europe. 

Mr. Isamu Noguchi, sculptor, New York City— 
for creative work in sculpture, in Europe. Mr. 
Noguchi’s father, Yone Noguchi, is a Japanese 
poet, known as an interpreter of the East to the 
West. 

Miss Dorothy Ochtman, artist, Cos Cob, Connet 
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tieut—for study in the museums and art galleries 
in Europe, and for creative work in painting. 

Dr. Edwin Blake Payson, professor of botany, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming—for 
studies in taxonomy in relation to generic phylog- 
enies, principally at Kew Gardens, London, En- 
gland. 

Mr. Nathaniel Peffer, writer; lecturer, New 
School for Social Research, New York City—for a 
study of the effects of industrialism and national- 
ism on the Far East. 

Dr. Richard J. Purcell, associate professor of 
history, Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—for a study, abroad, of Irish immigra- 
tion to the United States from 1790 to the time of 
the American Civil War. 

Dr. Lloyd Hilton Reyerson, associate professor 
of chemistry, University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota—for investigations in the field of 
contact catalysis, principally with Prefessor Her- 
bert Freundlich, at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute, 
Berlin, Germany. 

Dr. John Andrew Rice, Jr., associate professor 
of classics, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska—for an investigation of the authorship 
of ‘‘The Tale of a Tub,’’ based on newly dis- 
covered evidence, and of other questions connected 
with the ‘‘Tale.’’ All recent biographers of 
Jonathan Swift and the compilers of his works 
agree in aseribing ‘‘The Tale of a Tub’’ to him. 
But there has recently come into Mr. Rice’s hands 
a copy of the first edition of the ‘‘Tale,’’ never 
before noticed, which seems to afford evidence that 
Thomas Swift, Jonathan’s cousin, was the author 
of the ‘*Tale.’’ 

Dr. J. Fred Rippy, professor of history, Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina—for re- 
searches, in Europe, on the subject of ‘‘ Latin 
America in World Affairs.’’ 

Dr. Bernadotte Everly Schmitt, professor of 
modern history, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
lllinois—for research into the origins and respon- 
sibility for the World War. 

Dr, Arthur Wellesley Secord, assistant professor 
of English, and secretary of the department, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois—for research 
into the life and works of Daniel Defoe, abroad. 

Dr. Odell Shepard, professor of English, Trinity 
College, Hartford, Connecticut—for the prepara- 
tion of a book to be entitled ‘‘ Romantic Solitude,’’ 
and for researches in the history of the Romantic 
Movement, abroad. 

Mr. Myron Bement Smith, architect, New York 
City—for a study of Italian brick work of the 
Lombard period. 

Dr, George Malcolm Stephenson, assistant pro- 
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fessor of history, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota—for researches into the his- 
tory of Swedish immigration into the United 
States, in Sweden. 

Dr. Archer Taylor, professor of German litera- 
ture, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois—for 
studies with Professor Kaarle Krohn, at Helsing- 
fors, Finland, of methods used in folk-lore study 
for tracing the history of the popular ballad. 

Dr. Manuel Sandoval Vallarta, assistant profes- 
sor of physics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Massachusetts—for a study of 
the connection between Schrodinger’s wave mechan- 
ies and the Einstein theory of relativity, in con- 
sultation with European authorities. 

Mr. Harry Shultz Vandiver, associate professor 
of pure mathematics, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas—for research on Fermat’s last theorem and 
the laws of reciprocity in the theorem of algebraic 
numbers, abroad. 

Dr. Roger Hewes Wells, assistant professor of 
polities, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsyl- 
vania—for the preparation of a book entitled 
‘*Municipal Government in the German Common- 
wealth.’’ 

Dr. Leonard Dupre White, professor of political 
science, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois— 
for a study of the trade unions and professional 
organizations in the public service of Great Britain. 

Mr. Walter White, novelist; assistant executive 
secretary of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, New York City—for 
creative writing, in France. Mr. White is a Negro, 
the author of two novels, ‘‘ Fire in the Flint’’ and 
‘* Plight. ’’ 

Dr. Frank Lawrence Owsley, associate professor 
of history, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee—for a study of certain phases of the re- 
lations of Europe and the Confederacy, abroad. 

Dr. Judith Blow Williams, associate professor 
of history, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachu- 
setts—for a study in England, of the efforts, both 
of individuals and through concerted private and 
governmental action, to open markets for the 
products of the industrial revolution in England. 

Dr. William Jerome Wilson, teacher in the de- 
partment of language and literature, State Normal 
School, Cheney, Washington—for a study of The 
Shepherd of Hermas, abroad. 

Dr. J. Walter Woodrow, professor of physics, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa—for a study of 
the phosphorescent, chemiluminescent and photo- 
electric properties of cod liver oil and other sub- 
stances which either have anti-rachitic character- 
isties or can be activated by treatment with ultra- 
violet light, principally with Professor E, Ruther- 
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ford, of Cambridge University, and Professor J. 8. 
E. Townsend, of Oxford University, England. 


The renewal of grants to the following-named 
fellows of the foundation, appointed last year, 
is also announced : 

Mr. Stephen Vincent Benet, New York City— 
for the continuation of creative writing, abroad. 

Dr. Wallace Reed Brode, Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C.—for the continuation of re- 
search on the absorption spectra of simple azo 
dyes, abroad. 

Dr. Kenneth J. Conant, assistant professor 
of architecture, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts—for the purpose of making an 
authoritative set of drawings, being restorations, 
of the Abbey Church of Cluny, in France. 

Dr, J. Penrose Harland, University of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio—for the continuation of investigations 
in the Bronze Age civilizations of the Aegean 
Basin. 

Dr. Linus Carl Pauling, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, California—for the continu- 
ation of certain theoretical and experimental re- 
searches into the topology of the interior of the 
atom, abroad. 

Dr. Ephraim Avigdor Speiser, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—for the 
continuation of certain philological and historical 
investigations of the Mitanni-Hurri group of 
peoples, in northern Mesopotamia. 

Dr. Harold W. Thompson, New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany, New York—for further 
researches in connection with his preparation of 
a ‘‘Life of Henry Mackenzie,’’ abroad. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE TRANSFER EFFECT OF PRACTICE 
IN RELATED FUNCTIONS UPON A 
GROUP INTELLIGENCE TEST! 


A PERSISTENT study of the problem of mea- 
suring general intelligence and a_ constant 
checking of results with school achievement in- 
dicate the value of clear analysis and interpre- 


1 This is a report in part of the findings in a 
study submitted in partial fulfillment of require- 
ments for a Ph.D. degree at Yale University in 
1923. In this connection the writer desires to pay 
tribute to the late Professor J. Crosby Chapman 
as an inspirational teacher, able counselor and zeal- 
ous inquirer after truth. Copies of the complete 
data and the tests are on file in the Library of 
Yale University. 
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tation. There certainly is little indication at 
present that group test results may be treated 
as objectively as though the test were a mental 
foot-rule. Such an attitude upon the part of 
either teacher or administrator precludes the 
possibility of usefulness. Too frequently if the 
test results do not agree with the teacher's 
judgment she may conclude at once and very 
positively that the test is at fault. The ad- 
ministrator, on the other hand, may conclude 
just as positively that he has absolute proof of 
the teacher’s lack of good judgment. 

Some group intelligence scores obtained in 
connection with a larger learning experiment 
gave an opportunity for analysis. The results 
suggest some of the limitations of the group 
test as well as the value of analysis and inter- 
pretation relative to the specific school situation. 

Forty-five children in a typical fifth grade in 
an American section of New Haven, Conn., 
were practiced in a series of seven tests on 
eleven consecutive school days. The program 
of practice tests with the total time for each 
test is presented in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Practice period— 
Daily period of work— 


11 school days 
9:00 to 10:00 A. M. 


Total time 

Test per test 

(1) Substitution (Symbol Digit) 44 min. 

(2) Addition (Thorndike Sheets) 55 min. 
(3) Reading (Chapman-Cook Speed 

Test) , ' . 16min. 

4) Cancellation (Woodworth-Wells).. 33 min. 


(5) Multiplication (arranged for this 
ee wane meee OO MID, 
(6) Same—Opposite (arranged for 


this study) . . .. 13 min. 
(7) Multiplication by substitution 
(Sheet used by Thorndike and 
others, rearranged) 44 min. 
Total practice time 260 min. 


On the day preceding and again on the day 
following the practice series the Illinois Ex- 
amination I, Form 1, was given the group. 
The scores in the second administration of the 
examination showed a decided improvement and 
suggested the possibility of the specific prac- 
tice in the seven tests having some effect upon 
the results. The group had never experienced 
an intelligence or educational test of any type. 
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In order to measure the effect of the practice 
tests, it was necessary to obtain a control group. 
This group was selected after giving the same 
form of the Illinois examination to two typical 
fifth grades in schools in sections of the city 
comparable to that of the practice group. 
Neither of these grades had previously experi- 
enced group tests. From the eighty-three chil- 
dren thus tested, forty-five were selected whose 
eross scores on the test most closely matched 
the first seores of the practice group. The con- 
trol group is referred to hereafter as Group B; 
the practice group as Group A. After the same 
amount of time had elapsed as in the case of 
Group A, ie., approximately three weeks, the 
same form of the Illinois examination was again 
given the children selected for Group B. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF IMPROVEMENT IN EACH OF THE 
SEVEN TESTS IN THE ILLINOIS EXAMINATION 


Group A 


Final Initial Per cent. 

score score Gain gain 
(1) Analogies . 470 218 252 115 
(2) Arithmetical 


problems 342 318 24 8 
(3) Sentence  vo- 
eabulary ..... 637 507 130 26 


(4) Substitution .. 696.0 535.1 160.9 30 
(5) Verbal inge- 
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nuity 503 446 57 13 
(6) Arithmetical 
ingenuity .. 417 373 44 12 
(7) Synonym- 
antonym 473 318 155 48 
Av. per cent. gain 36 
Group B 
Final Initial Per cent, 
score score Gain gain 
(1) Analogies 433 259 176 68 
(2) Arithmetical 
problems 343 318 25 8 
(3) Sentence’ vo- 
eabulary ..... 547 485 62 13 
(4) Substitution .. 705.2 536.7 168.5 31 
(5) Verbal inge- 
nuity .............. 507 435 72 16 
(6) Arithmetical 
ingenuity .... 430 374 57 15 
(7) Synonym- 
antonym .... 364 302 62 21 
Av. per cent. gain 25 
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The Illinois examination (general intelli- 
gence section) is made up of seven tests: 
analogies, arithmetical problems, sentence vo- 
cabulary, substitution, verbal ingenuity, arith- 
metical ingenuity and synonym-antonym. The 
sum of the initial and the final scores in each 
of the seven tests were determined for both 
groups and are shown in Table II. Of these 
the substitution and synonym-antonym tests are 
the only ones which might be considered as 
directly related to any of the tests in the prac- 
tice series. 

It might easily be expected that Group A 
should make its gain over Group B in the fourth 
and seventh tests. In the fourth test, however, 
the achievement is practically the same. The 
seventh test, synonym-antonym, shows direct 
positive effect of the practice. It is possible 
that the failure of Group A to excel in the 
fourth test may be the result of interference 
since the substitution test in the practice series 
required the substitution of symbols for digits; 
test 4 of the Illinois examination required the 
substitution of digits for symbols. Group A, 
then, had to inhibit the practiced function, while 
Group B was free to carry out the directions. 
These results confirm the statement that a 
change in one function alters another only in 
so far as both have identical elements. 

Taken at face value, the difference between 
36 per cent. and 25 per cent. measures the effect 
of the training received by Group A in the prac- 
tice series. Table II shows that a substantial 
part of the superiority of Group A over Group 
B was obtained in the analogies test. Although 
the Illinois examination was given in each case 
according to the directions contained in the 
handbook, nine of the forty-five in Group A 
failed to score on test 1 the first time the ex- 
amination was given; two of the forty-five in 
Group B also scored zero. Others of the 
eighty-three tested, but not included in Group 
B, also failed to score. The analogies test rep- 
resents a type of material relatively unfamiliar 
to most children, especially to those who are 
totally unfamiliar with group tests. The at- 
tention and time given to pre-drill in the Illi- 
nois examination is evidently warranted. 

General intelligence has been defined in part 
as the ability of the individual to adjust him- 
self to a new situation or the ability to solve 
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problems. The group intelligence test presents 
a battery of problems or “new situations.” 
Once the test has been administered to a group 
it is no longer a series of new situations. Repe- 
tition may still measure intelligence, but a new 
factor is added to the score, i.e., improvement. 
The second Illinois examination showed marked 
improvement in both groups. A large part of 
this is, without doubt, due to improvement in 
adaptability. The scores of Group A indicate 
that this adaptability is specific in nature. The 
adaptation to the series of tests through two 
weeks of practice was not transferred to any 
great degree to the second intelligence test. 
When the analogies test is eliminated, Group B 
shows on the whole results quite comparable to 
those achieved by Group A. The failure of the 
relatively non-specific practice to transfer to 
any marked degree is decidedly in favor of the 
group intelligence test. 

Other factors may frequently enter into the 
administration of the group tests. When an 
intelligence test is once given to a grade the 
material becomes familiar to the teacher. 
Where the administrator foolishly measures the 
value of his teachers by the results of the group 
tests it is extremely difficult for the teacher to 
take a scientific attitude. The teacher under 
such circumstances can scarcely be censured for 
giving closely related practice as a preparation 
for possible future tests. This deliberate prepa- 
ration of the pupils happens very frequently. 
In such a room the test results indicate specific 
practice effect as well as specific adaptability. 
A measure of how much a group may gain from 
specific practice is shown in the synonym- 
antonym test where Group A, practiced in 
same-opposites, shows a 48 per cent. gain as 
opposed to a 21 per cent. gain in the same test 
by Group B. 

The results of this study suggest another pos- 
sibility for misinterpretation. The relative 
ranks within a grade are affected if children 
familiar with the group test have moved into 
a district which has never been tested. Should 
a group test be given, those who have had ex- 
perience possess a decided advantage over the 
rest of the group for whom the experience is 
obviously a bona-fide intelligence test in which 
improvement is not a factor. 
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The norms of a group intelligence test are 
determined on the basis of initial scores. It is 
obvious that should a test be repeated the re- 
sults can not be interpreted by means of the 
standard norms. This suggests a consideration 
of the specific tests such as reading. It has 
generally been assumed that given two or more 
forms of exactly equal difficulty, a function may 
be tested from time to time to measure general 
improvement. The construction of different test 
forms of equal difficulty requires a large 
amount of time and effort. When this is fairly 
well accomplished specific adaptability, as 
shown above, enters into the measure of gen- 
eral improvement and tends to make those mea- 
sures uncertain. Gates (’23)? reports in regard 
to a practice experiment with the Burgess tests 
that “some discount for specific adjustment 
must be made.” He also declares that the en- 
tirely uninitiated would without doubt show 
larger improvability than was shown in his own 
experiment with a group which had had fre- 
quent and diversified group test experience. 
The factor of specific adaptability must be 
recognized when evaluating the test results of 
the group or the individual within the group. 

In conclusion, the analysis of these results in- 
dicates that the group intelligence test is a 
much more stable and reliable instrument for 
measuring group averages than its crities at 
times are willing to admit. In interpreting the 
results of the test for individual or for inter- 
group comparisons, however, the fact must not 
be disregarded that the standardized norms are 
carefully established with unpracticed groups. 
Two types of situations may thus arise which 
necessitate a critical consideration of the status 
of the individuals in the groups tested. First, 
in any group children who have had previous 
experience with similar tests will have a de- 
cided advantage over those lacking such ex- 
perience. Second, if any individuals have had 
specific practice in any element in the test their 
scores tend to diverge in proportion from the 
established norm. 
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2Gates (’23), ‘‘Study of Comprehension in 
Reading by Means of a Practice Experiment.’’ 
Jour. Ed. Research, Jan., 37. 





